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Introduction 


WO women did it! There is a house on Cypress Street in 

Newton Centre that is the birthplace of Trinity Parish. 
In the parlor of that house, one afternoon in the spring of 1889, 
Miss Caroline L. Hill and Mrs. J. Edwards Harlow sat sewing 
and talking. It was Mrs. Harlow's home, and she told Miss Hill, 
her best friend, that when the lease expired she and Mr. Harlow 
were going to move to Newton Highlands, because she didn't 
care to live in a place where there was no Episcopal Church. 
There was an Episcopal Church in Newton Highlands which 
Newton Centre Episcopalians attended, but it was a long way 
to walk, and Mrs. Harlow was not strong. Mrs. Harlow told 
Miss Hill that she didn't want to leave Newton Centre, and Miss 
Hill didn't want her to go; Miss Hill thought a moment and 
then said: “Why can't we start an Episcopal Church in Newton 
Centre?” They discussed the matter, and the next Sunday, while 
the Harlows, Miss Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Payne, and 
Mr. Charles C. Barton were walking home from the service in 
Newton Highlands, the subject was brought up by the two now 
thoroughly determined women. The suggestion met with interest 
and approval in the little group, and Mr. Barton said that he 
would call a meeting at his house and invite all the Episcopalians 
in the village to come. That was the beginning of Trinity Parish. 

Years afterward, Miss Hill's father, Mr. J. W. Hill, beloved 
Vestryman and friend for many years, told me that he had made 
an entry in his day book, a book of business records with personal 
jottings in the margin, on the day of the memorable conversation 
between his daughter and Mrs. Harlow: “Today Carrie and Ella 
discussed the possibility of starting an Episcopal Church in 
Newton Centre.” That is the first written record of Trinity 
Parish. 

As I write these words (January, 1943), I have at hand a 
letter from Miss Hill, from Knoxville, Tennessee, which has been 
her home for many years. She writes that she will be eighty-six 
years old in a few weeks. In speaking of the early days of the 
Parish she says: “One small item you may not have heard. 1 
guess you remember that, before your day, we nearly gave up the 
services; there were so few of us to carry on. At that time Mrs. 
Harlow was very ill and not able to see anyone. “The men were 
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discouraged, and one night Mr. Fitz said to his wife that if the 
Episcopalians were ready to give up, he didn't see why he (who 
wasn't one) should go on. Her reply was to the effect that he 
must do what he thought best, but that she should hold on. So 
you might say she saved the Church.” ‘That was а case where 
one woman did it! 
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History OF ТВІМІТУ PARISH, NEWTON CENTRE 
CHAPTER 1 
Trinity Association 


N May 15, 1889, circular letters were sent out to a few 

families who were interested in forming an Episcopal 
Church in Newton Centre, inviting them to meet at Mr. Charles 
C. Barton's home in Beacon Street on Friday evening, May 17, 
at eight o’clock. This call was signed by E. J. Payne, J. E. 
Harlow, and C. C. Barton. 

The record of that first meeting is as follows: 

“Оп Friday evening, May 17, 1889, at eight o’clock, a meeting 
was held at the house of Mr. C. C. Barton in Beacon Street, 
Newton Centre, for the purpose of discussing the prospects of 
holding regular services of the Episcopal Church in Newton 
Centre. The meeting was opened by Mr. Barton, who presented 
his own views and those of others with whom he had conversed 
on the subject. There were present at the meeting: Mr. and Mrs. 
Егапсіз Fitz, Mrs. Edward Ellis, Mrs. Т. A. Plimpton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward J. Payne, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hill, Miss Caroline 
L. Hill, Mrs. F. б. Curtis, Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Stephen Hunter, 
Mr. Peters, Mrs. Cogswell, Mr. Julien Mabie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles White, Mr. C. C. Barton, and Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Harlow. A motion was made by Mr. Harlow and seconded by 
Mr. Hill that Mr. Barton be made chairman, and he was so 
elected. Mr. Payne nominated Mr. Harlow for secretary, and 
he also was duly elected. 

The chairman stated that he had talked with the Reverend 
Carlton P. Mills, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Newton High- 
lands, and that he (provided the consent of his Vestry were 
given) would conduct a service in Newton Centre on Sunday 
afternoons at four o'clock. Mr. Rand, the president of the asso- 
ciation owning the small Associates’ Hall had been unable to 
give an answer in regard to the charge for the use of the hall on 
Sunday afternoons. After some further discussion the motion 
was made by Mr. Harlow that a committee be appointed by the 
chair to proceed to organize an association and elect a president. 
The chair appointed as a nominating committee Messrs. Fitz, 
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Peters, and Harlow, who thereupon retired. After some discus- 
sion they returned and proposed that this meeting be considered 
a preliminary one; that the forming of an association be post- 
poned until a more definite report of the probable expense of 
establishing the services could be obtained and also to give an 
opportunity to some others who might be interested to be present. , 
This proposition being agreed to, the meeting adjourned to 
Monday evening, May 20, and later was postponed to Friday, 
May 24. 

On May 24, 1889, a society called “Trinity Association” was 
organized with the following ofhcers: President, Charles C. 
Barton; Vice-President, Francis Fitz; Secretary, J. E. Harlow; 
Treasurer, E. J. Payne. The executive committee was made up 
of these officers and Messrs. Peters, Dixon, and Hill. A Chancel 
committee was appointed; also a committee on music, one on 
finance, one on furniture, and one to secure a clergyman and the 
use of the hall. The name “Trinity” was selected by the founders 
because at that time Phillips Brooks’s genius was a tremendous 
influence in the Church; and it was as a tribute to him and to his 
Church, Trinity Church, Boston, that that name was chosen. 

And it was on Trinity Sunday, 1889, that the first Episcopal 
Church service was held in Newton Centre, in the small Associ- 
ates’ Hall on Pleasant Street. The Reverend Carlton P. Mills, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Newton Highlands, was in charge. 
Eighty-two people were present, and the offering was $22.88. 
This was the first of the many great days in our history that have 
occurred on the first Sunday in June, which has often been Trinity 
Sunday. The theme of Trinity Sunday and the first Sunday in 
June has run like a refrain through all our Parish life. 

Services were held regularly.in this hall until February, 1893. 
Mr. Mills was in charge of the services from June until October, 
1889. The following January (1890) Mr. Samuel G. Babcock, 
then a student at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
later Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, took 
charge until May, 1890. During his stay he presented to Bishop 
Paddock for Confirmation nine adults, the first Confirmation class 
of Trinity, Newton Centre. 

Robert A. Holland, Deacon, from the Theological School in 
Cambridge was in charge during the winter of 1890 and the 
spring of 1891, during which time an attempt was made by him 
to get money to build a Church but without success. A fair was 
held by the women of the Association at the home of Mrs. D. H. 
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Mason, and the proceeds of about 5400 was donated by them in 
1892 toward the purchase of land on Pelham Street. 

On Sundays during the autumn and winter of 1890 І was con- 
nected with St. Paul's Church in Boston, under the Reverend Dr. 
Lindsay, а stalwart Virginian of blessed memory. І was a student 
at the Cambridge School at that time. Before the morning service 
І held a Bible class for men and in the afternoons a Sunday School 
in the Ebony Parlors of the Hotel Vendome! Trémont Street 
was then so packed with horsecars that parents from the Back 
Bay would not allow their children to go alone through that 
dangerous trafhc to reach St. Paul's. These two classes were to 
close for the summer on the last Sunday in May, 1891, and І was 
looking forward with pleasure to the first Sunday that І should 
be free, the first Sunday in June. But that Sunday proved to be 
the most momentous of all. 

Another student in the Theological School heard that І was 
to be free the following Sunday and came to me with great earn- 
estness and some alarm. He told me that his father, a clergyman 
with a large parish in the Middle West, had telegraphed to him 
to come to his assistance at once. The father’s curate was in the 
hospital, and the father himself was in bed under the doctor’s 
care and was forbidden to do anything whatever. But here was 
the climax: the son, of course, must go to his father’s assistance, 
but he had been conducting services for some time past for a small 
body of people in a rented hall in Newton Centre, and he could 
not leave them in the lurch. As І was free for the following 
Sunday, he begged me to go to Newton Centre and take his place. 

І had never heard of Newton Centre, but І assured him that 
І would go there the next Sunday, if І could find the way, and 
that I would find someone else for the Sunday after that. 

The young man's name was Robert A. Holland. He left in 
peace, and І began to hunt for Newton Centre. It was quite a 
journey from Cambridge to Newton Centre in 1891! Mr. Hol- 
land never came back to Cambridge, but І more than kept my 
word to him. І did find someone, not only for the next Sunday, 
but for the next fifty years! 

Before the services ended for the summer months, the Newton 
Centre congregation asked me to come back in the autumn, and 
during that year (1891-1892), my senior year at the Theological 
School, І was in Newton Centre every Sunday. 

It was at this time that І had an interview with Phillips Brooks 
which made a deep impression on me. It came about in this way: 
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the Right Reverend Benjamin Henry Paddock, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts, died in 1891. Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, was elected Bishop of Massachusetts in his place. 
I was canonically connected with the Diocese of New York; and 
I was told that I should report that fact to the new Bishop of 
Massachusetts, and get his canonical permission to continue in 
Newton Centre on Sundays during my. last year at Cambridge. 

I found Bishop Brooks alone in his study; 1 had one of the 
most thrilling experiences of my life. І stated my errand. He 
made по remark about it, and as І was cautious about the use of 
his time, I reached for my hat. Then he stopped me and said, 
“How do you preach ?” : 

I said, “Badly enough, sir!” 

“I don't mean that,” he said. “I mean do you write your ser- 
mons or not?” 

“І write them laboriously,” I answered. “І use a manuscript 
in the morning and use only notes at the evening services.” 

He made no comment; I had hoped he would advise me as to 
method. But he threw back his head and poured out at great 
speed the most illuminating and stimulating counsel about every 
feature of preaching that I have ever heard or read. How often 
I have wished that I had been able to remember all he said that 
it might be passed on to other ministers. 

Then he arose, and I jumped up. He came over and put his 
hands on my shoulders, and although I was standing, he towered 
above me as if his head and shoulders were on the floor above. 
And he ended our interview by saying, “Don't you want me to 
come out and preach for you some time ?” 

І was astonished, aghast, indeed! І said that we had a dingy, 
shaky, weather-stained old hall in which a small group of loyal 
and devoted people were trying to build up a Church, and І added, 
“You have the whole state to visit, and our Church is not yet 
worth your while; you haven't time.” 

He tossed back that noble head of his and said, “І have plenty 
of time. ГЇЇ come out some day.” 

І told him that of course the whole town would be there, as 
many as possible inside, and the rest crowded around the door. 

And he did come, God bless him! And that is the reason that 
an account of his visit has properly a place in this narrative. 

Our “robing room,” his and mine, was the top platform of a 
cellar stair that led down to an open cellar door. Large blocks 
of ice were in the doorway and half way up the stairway. No 
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one could use those stairs and that outside door could not be 
closed on account of the ice. І was used to the dark little plat- 
form, but І was afraid that Bishop Brooks would step ой the dark 
side. There were no guards to keep one from stepping ой, and 
there was no light except through the half-open door that could 
not be closed against the wintry cold. Іп spite of the cold І was 
dripping with perspiration from nervousness, for, to add to our 
usual inconveniences, something had gone wrong with the heating 
plant that evening and we couldn't heat the place! 

A dear, good lady played a small organ, and two men from 
Cambridge constituted the choir. But Bishop Brooks walked out 
into the presence of a congregation that packed the hall, and 
many of the company outside the door heard clearly a great 
sermon on “The Morning Watch,” he that looks for the morning. 

І am sure that Phillips Brooks never preached іп so dingy and 
cold a place; but a large congregation of fine, loyal people were 
amply rewarded, for they heard one of the greatest sermons of 
our greatest preacher. 

On April 10, 1892, I presented my first Confirmation Class, 
when three persons were confirmed by Bishop Brooks. 

The end of the school year was approaching, and І was to be 
ordained in June; the good people of Newton Centre invited me 
to remain with them as their first resident minister. But, because 
there was no proper Church building, only the dingy and incon- 
venient old hall, І felt that І could do no really good work there 
and could not accept. 

Several moves to build a small wooden Church had been made. 
It has already been said that the women of the Church had given 
$400 to buy land. In February, 1891, Messrs. Barton, Fitz, and 
‘Holland were appointed a committee to investigate buying land 
and building a Church; and in May, 1891, the women donated 
$300 to be used as the nucleus of a building fund, but nothing 
definite had been accomplished. I had said that if a Church were 
to be built, I would remain, not otherwise. 

And so matters stood as June, 1892, drew near. Bishops 
always look to the graduating classes of theological schools to 
fill vacancies, and I had had an offer to go to a parish in New 
Hampshire, one in New York State, and another in New York 
City. I finally decided on New Hampshire, and, on the Saturday 
before what was to have been my last Sunday in Newton Centre, 
I had written a letter of acceptance to the Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire. It was lying on my desk, ready to mail, when my fellow- 
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student and good friend Billy Dewart (the late Reverend William 
H. Dewart, D.D.) came into my room. We had often discussed 
the subject, and І pointed to the letter and told him that І had 
accepted the call to New Hampshire. He urged me not to mail 
the letter that Saturday evening, but to think it over until Mon- 
day, for he felt strongly that І had not made the right decision. 
І agreed to wait till Monday. On that last Sunday in Newton 
Centre the people gathered around me after the service and said 
that if І would come they would agree to build a small Church 
at once! How many times І have been grateful to Billy Dewart 
for preventing me from mailing that letter! 

In this same June of 1892 Trinity Association became Trinity 
Parish, a Parish with its own resident minister and the promise 
of its own Parish Church. On June 24, the Constitution and By- 
Laws, in the handwriting of J. Edwards Harlow, were signed 
by the following: Charles C. Barton, Francis Fitz, Frances E. 
Fitz, J. Edwards Harlow, Ella H. Harlow, James W. Hill, 
Caroline L. Hill, Edward J. Payne, M. Elisabeth Payne, C. H. 
Fessenden, Cora R. Fessenden, Susie A. Byers, Wm. Byers, 
Warner R. Holt, Mary E. R. Holt, Frank H. Ratcliffe, Elizabeth 
A. Ratcliffe, Mary Ratcliffe, Robert P. Loring, Lucy Sparhawk, 
Sarah W. Mason, Mabel W. Mason, Frank C. Goold, M. J. 
Hockridge, Mrs. J. Scott, Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, Edward T. 
Sullivan, Presbyter. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 2 


TRINITY PARISH 
Early Years on Pelham Street 


N September 21, 1892, a committee consisting of Charles 

C. Barton, Francis Fitz, and Edward J. Payne was author- 
ized to award the contract for building a small wooden Gothic 
Church, to seat about three hundred people. That fall work was 
begun on the lot on Pelham Street bought from Mr. Frank 
Edmands. In December Mrs. Harlow, Miss Hill, and Mr. 
Ratcliffe were appointed a committee on furnishings. 

During the winter of 1892-1893, when the one all-absorbing 
interest was the building of the Church, a very strange thing 
happened, so strange that it seems worthy of recording here. In 
January, 1893, a man came to see me in my study in the old 
Grafton (now the Alvord), at the corner of Centre Street and 
Pleasant. He said that he wanted to be married. I had never 
performed a marriage ceremony, the man was a total stranger, 
and I was frankly uneasy about it and wished he had gone to 
someone else. His name was John Crompton Newton; both he 
and his bride-to-be came from Lancashire, England. I asked him 
how on earth he had happened to come from Boston to such a 
small suburb as Newton Centre then was. He said that because 
his name was Newton he wanted to be married in Newton. The 
whole affair seemed odd to me, and when I told him to go to West 
Newton to get a license from City Hall, I suggested that he go to 
a minister nearer there, instead of coming back to me. I thought 
I should probably never see him again and dismissed him from 
my mind. A day or two later, however, in the evening as I was 
going to my study, he and his bride, both middle-aged people, 
waylaid me on the street and produced the license. I could not 
refuse them. I went around the corner and got Miss Hill and 
her father to come to my study as witnesses, and there, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1893, I performed my first marriage service. Within a 
few weeks I came across an item in the newspaper saying that 
the body of a man had been found floating in New York harbor, 
and that the only identification on him was a marriage certificate 
recently issued in Newton, Massachusetts, giving his name as 
John Crompton Newton. It was thought he had jumped or fallen 
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from an outgoing ocean liner. That is ай I know, but that news- 
paper clipping is pasted in the Parish Register opposite the record 
of that first marriage. 

To digress from the building of the Church a moment more: 
on February 14, 1893, I performed a second marriage ceremony 
at a house in Beacon Street in Newton Centre, and one of the 
most beautiful of the many cherished letters that came to me at 
the time of my fiftieth anniversary was from that bride of long 
ago, now a great-grandmother, Bertha Warburton Scott. 

Within six months the Church was finished, and on the first 
Sunday in Lent, February 19, 1893, the first service was held in 
our first little Church on Pelham Street. It was a small Church, 
very simple, but a sweet little Gothic wooden Church that grew 
very dear to us all as the years went by. Phillips Brooks, who 
had died three weeks before, was to have preached at the opening 
service. Dr. Donald, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, took his 
place, but because of a previous engagement he could not come 
in the morning. I therefore had the morning service, and the 
more formal opening service with Dr. Donald was held in the 
evening. 

Most of the furnishings of the Church were gifts, many of 
them memorials, and it seems fitting to include a list of them here: 


The Altar, the gift of Charles C. Barton in memory of his wife. 

The Altar vases, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Fitz. 

The Altar Cross, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Daniels. 

The Chancel rail, and the brass book-rest on the Altar, the gift of 
the Sunday School. 

The lectern, the gift of Miss Caroline L. Hill. 

The Rector’s prayer desk, the gift of Mrs. J. Edwards Harlow. 

The clergy stall, the gift of Mary Staigg Philbrick. 

The pulpit, the gift of William H. Golding. 

The receiving bason (brass), the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Н. 
Ratcliffe and Mr. and Mrs. Warner К. Holt. | 

The silver alms basons, the gift of William УУ. Doherty; Mrs. 
Doherty gave the pads in the basons. 

The two chairs within the Chancel rail, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Avery Baldwin. 

The font, the gift of the Sunday School of Grace Church, Newton. 

The silver Communion Service, the gift of Mr. James W. Hill and 
Miss Hill in memory of Mrs. Hill (Helen Rogers Hill) 

The silver spoon, the gift of Miss Lucy C. Smith. 

The lectern Bible, the Altar service book, and the red hymnals on 
the Altar, the gift of Mr. Frederick Mills in memory of relatives. _ 

The silver bread box, the gift of Mrs. Annie Louise Wills in 
memory of her daughter, Isla Wills Parker. 
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THE First CHURCH BUILDING (1893-1916) 


The silver Baptismal bowl, the gift of the King's Daughters, under 
the leadership of Mrs. H. Foster Harrington. 

The organ, the gift of St. Mary's Church, Newton Lower Falls. 

The carpet, the gift of Mrs. David H. Mason. 

The kitchen, furnished as the gift of Mrs. William Byers, through 
the Woman's Auxiliary. 

The furnace, the gift of William Lawrence, then Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, later Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

The last gift brings to mind an amusing experience that really 
should be included in our history. As our Church was approach- 
ing completion, a heating apparatus of some sort had to be con- 
sidered. It so happened that a short time before, I had heard 
that a new heating plant was to be put into Lawrence Hall, the 
chief dormitory of the Episcopal Theological School; and I also 
knew that there were two very large furnaces in the dormitory 
which had been heating the building for a long time. I knew that 
changing the heating plant in Lawrence Hall would be in the 
hands of Dean Lawrence. I did not know anything about fur- 
naces, but there were two men on our Vestry who did. I suggested 
to them that we go over to Cambridge and examine the furnaces; 
if they thought one or both would serve our purpose, I was sure 
the Dean would give us a good bargain. 

We went to Cambridge, and the two men examined the fur- 
naces, decided they were in excellent condition, and so huge that 
one would heat our Church satisfactorily. So we went next door 
to Dean Lawrence’s house and found him at work in his office. 
We told him our need and asked if the furnaces were for sale. 
He said that they were and that he had already found out their 
market value. We told him we would buy one. He said nothing, 
but took out his check book, made out his personal check for the 
sum he had named, and put the check in the drawer that held 
money to be deposited to the account of the School. He bought 
the furnace from the School and made us a present of it! 

There was a sequel to all this. We inaugurated mid-week 
evening services and invited the people of the other Churches in 
the village to come and see what an Episcopal service really was. 
I invited the best preachers to come. The first speaker was Dean 
Lawrence himself. 

That night I went early to be sure everything was right. І 
opened the door and was met by a puff of air that seemed to come 
from a burning бегу furnace. The Sexton could not be found; 
he had lighted the fire and gone home to his supper! (Needless 
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to say, that was before Mr. Edwards's day!) Several of the men 
of the congregation came in and tried to cool ой the Church. In 
a few moments the door opened and in came Dean Lawrence, 
followed by a crowd who had met him outside. І was standing 
on the steps of the Chancel. І сап see him now, as he came toward 
me, mopping his brow and exclaiming, “Say, Sullivan, that seems 
to be a pretty good furnace you have down there!” Everybody 
laughed, but nobody knew the full story then but him and те! 
That surely was a good furnace! 
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CHAPTER 3 


Later Years on Pelham Street 


HE years from 1893 to 1898 saw us leading a happy and 

busy but comparatively uneventful life. We were a growing 
Parish with our own Church building on Pelham Street, near the 
heart of the town but not on a main street. A few brief para- 
graphs, taken for the most part from reports of Vestry meetings, 
may prove of interest. 

The first Chancel Committee was composed of those three 
devoted women, Mrs. Harlow, Miss Hill, and Mrs. Payne; the 
Superintendent of the Sunday School was Frank H. Ratclifte, 
beloved by everyone for many, many years; he also sang for years 
in the choir. 

On April 3, 1893, the first Annual Meeting of Trinity Parish 
(no longer Trinity Association) was held. Edward J. Payne was 
elected our first Senior Warden; J. Edwards Harlow, Junior 
Warden; C. H. Fessenden, Treasurer; and Francis Fitz, Clerk. 

Some items in those early records make amusing reading. On 
January 2, 1893, only two matters of business were voted on: 
the Treasurer should pay the gas bill and a bill of $5.00 for 
moving the famous furnace from Cambridge! On September 5 
1t was voted to hire a Sexton at one dollar a Sunday! On Novem- 
ber 5, 1894, three dollars a week was voted as a music appro- 
priation, but the sum was-evidently found to be inadequate, as it 
was increased slightly at the next meeting. 

On February 9, 1894, Bishop Lawrence confirmed the first 
class to be presented in that Church, 27 persons. On April 30 
of that same year the Church saw its first wedding, that of 
Andrew Milton Kistler and Florence Furber. We have in the 
archives a picture of the Church decorated for that first wedding. 

In 1895 John W. Edwards began his long years of service as 
Sexton, and what that meant to the Parish and to me will be told 
in another chapter. u 

The Treasurer’s report by Henry J. Ide at the Annual Meet- 
ing of 1895 shows total receipts of $2360.12 and expenses of 
$2338.43, wıth the sum of $853.54 paid on mortgage. 

The next task that faced us was paying the mortgage. In 
November, 1894, the Women's Guild gave $75 to pay interest 
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on the mortgage and further stated that their loan of $75 of 
December, 1893, was to be considered a gift. In December, 1894, 
it was recorded that the sum of $725, which had been cleared at 
a fair and garden party, was to be used to help pay the mortgage. 
In March, 1895, the Women's Guild gave $100 for the same 
purpose. The note to the Vestry about this gift is signed by 
Elizabeth W. Ide, who has been active in similar enterprises ever 
since! In December, 1895, the Women's Guild contributed $107 
toward the mortgage. Тһе women of Trinity Parish, ever loyal 
and devoted, God bless them! 

Early in 1896 I received a call to go to another Church. A 
meeting of the men of the Parish was called to raise money to 
improve our financial status as an inducement to me to remain. 
That meeting was held on February 2, 1896; fourteen men 
pledged $1070, and voted to pay the whole of the mortgage by 
Easter—and did it! The men of Trinity Parish, always generous 
and dependable, God bless them! 

Incidentally, the call І received was from a Parish in Sing Sing, 
which had not at that time changed its name to Ossining. І was 
much amused to find in the records of the Vestry a statement 
that the members of that body were pleased that І had “decided 
to remain in Newton Centre and let other people go to Sing Sing” ! 

In 1896 the date of the Annual Meeting was changed from 
the Monday after Easter to the Tuesday after the first Sunday 
in January. Іп January, 1897, a committee to consider a Parish 
Guild to include all smaller guilds was organized, the first step 
toward our Parish Council. Also in that month there was a dis- 
cussion in the Vestry of methods of trying to collect unpaid 
pledges! In June, 1897, we voted our canonical consent and good 
wishes to the people of Newtonville who wished to establish a 
Parish there, St. John's. 

Then, in 1898, the year of the Spanish-American War, came 
the next great milestone in the growth of Trinity Parish. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 4 
We Move to Centre Street 


RATEFUL and happy as we were, we could not content 

J ourselves with our small Church, conveniently located, but 
completely hidden from the main street of the town by its posi- 
tion on a side street between dwelling houses. The village was 
growing, and the congregations were growing. We could not 
face the future with courage and comfort, without a position on 
the main street, where all the other Churches were. 

Consequently, various lots on the main street were examined 
and inquiries made. Suddenly one day we found that the large 
dwelling house on the corner of Centre Street and. Homer was 
being moved back to Grafton Street, where it now stands on the 
corner of Grafton and Homer. The carriage house behind it was 
also moved back to Grafton Street and stands there now, a fine 
dwelling house. The land on the corner of Centre Street and 
Homer was offered for sale. It was as if made for us! It was the 
best vacant corner on the street. | 

We immediately called a meeting of the Vestry, and а сош- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the cost of half the land. 
It was authorized to ascertain the cost of the half nearer the 
corner of Homer Street. 

But where was the money to come from? We had a good 
record with the bank in connection with the building of our 
Church. The bank said it would give us all the money we wanted, 
secured by a mortgage on the land, but we had to own the land 
first! 

Each Vestryman agreed to sign a note for a certain sum. Many 
of these men, however, had partners in their businesses, and could 
not therefore by law sign or assume any financial liability without 
the consent of their partners. Those men then simply promised 
to-do what they could, and to endeavor to get 和 from 
their friends and relatives. 

One day the astonishing news came to us like a bolt from the 
blue that the owners had changed their minds about selling half 
of the property, and that we must buy the whole or none! That 
upset all our calculations. 
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The bank would lend us money when secured by a mortgage 
on the land. But we couldn't give a mortgage on the land until 
we owned it; and we couldn't own it till we had the money to 
buy it! That was our dilemma! We could not possibly raise the 
necessary sum, but neither could we bear to let the chance slip by 
of acquiring an ideal spot for our Church. 

One man said to me, “We must give it up; we can't possibly 
manage it.” 

І replied, “ГІ never give it up. I believe the way will be 
opened.” 

And others agreed with me. І prayed for guidance, wisdom, 
courage, and І was confident the way would be opened. 

І could not sleep that night. І paced the floor. Suddenly а 
thought flashed into my mind; І would ask Bishop Lawrence to 
lend us the money. І would not ask him for one dollar as a gift, 
but just a loan for a few days until we could buy the land and then 
obtain from the bank the money we needed. We could repay the 
Bishop in full within a few days. 

І knew Bishop Lawrence well. For three years І had been 
under his eye every day. He was teacher; І was student. But 
apart from our relation as teacher and student, І, as head of the 
refectory committee of the School, had had many meetings and 
financial accountings with him. 

“Dll ask the Bishop!” I slept little that night. I was gloriously 
happy because І was sure І was led, and led to one who knew те, 
and, І felt sure, trusted me. І went to his house in Boston as early 
аз І dared; too early, І fear! 

І found him already at his ойсе desk; І told him my story. 
І said at once that we did nót want a penny as a gift; that we 
were well able to take care of our own problems if he would make 
it possible for us to seize this opportunity; that we should be able 
to pay him back in a short time, as soon as we could get title to 
the land and place a mortgage on it. Bishop Lawrence picked up 
the telephone and called Mr. Robert Н. Gardner, а man І knew 
well, who attended to financial matters for the Bishop. The 
Bishop said to him over the telephone: “Sullivan is here and 
wants a lot of money. I don't keep much here in the house, but 
I have some collateral. Stop at the bank and see what is required 
to get the money, and then come here as quickly as you can.” 

Mr. Gardner soon appeared and said that the bank wanted no 
collateral, that the name of William Lawrence would give him 
all the money in the bank. The Bishop then turned me over to 
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THE First CHURCH BUILDING (1893-1916) 


Mr. Gardner and returned to his own work. It was all done in 
such haste that І didn't even know the exact amount of money 
that we needed. But the Bishop took care of that by saying to 
Mr. Gardner as his last word on the matter, “Give Sullivan 
whatever he wants!” 

Mr. Gardner attended a special meeting of our Vestry to 
arrange financial matters. The result was that the land was 
bought, we executed a mortgage, the bank paid us what we needed 
to return the Bishop's loan, including a small amount of interest 
for the few days we had had the money. 

The land was ours, praise the Lord! Blessed be the good man 
who made possible that great event, which was the salvation of 
the Parish. We did not want him to give us a dollar, but he gave 
us everything else. 

The turning point in the history of Trinity Parish was on that 
day when Bishop Lawrence, without a moment's hesitation, 
showed that he trusted us with a large sum of his own money, 
because he believed in us and because we were making the right 
move, though a bold one. We believed that we could make good, 
and so did he. He saw that our plan was sound. He trusted us, 
and we did not fail him. His trust and confidence opened our 
future before us and gave us our opportunity. The people of the 
Parish, together with outside friends, royally justified the confi- 
dence our Bishop had in us. Twice, in the records of the Diocesan 
Convention, the Bishop commended Trinity Parish for “its wis- 
dom in moving the Church from a hidden location to an excellent 
position on the main street.” | 

Having now acquired the land on the corner of Centre Street 
and Homer, our next enterprise was to bring our Church to its 
new and befitting location. It was a grave problem, with a con- 
stant series of permissions to obtain and puzzles to solve. The 
Church was wider than the space between the shade trees on the 
opposite sides of Pelham Street. My first task was to call on a 
neighbor, Mr. Murphy, to get permission to cut down the neces- 
sary trees. They were beautiful maples, the joy of his heart, but 
he gave the permission. He told me later that Mrs. Murphy 
fainted when the first tree came down. We promised to replace 
the trees, and we did. 

The next obstruction was a street lamp. When the Church was 
moved into the square, the tangle of wires was appalling! Be- 
fore we were through, we had to deal with the fire department, 
telephone company, police, two trolley companies, etc., unend- 
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ingly. The men of the Parish, of course, had to be at their offices, 
but І was on the street all day, as well as the movers, regardless 
of weather. Every little while there would be a new obstruction. 
Whose permission would have to be obtained? Who were the 
owners? The movers did not know, nor where to find the right 
person if they did know, and time would be wasted in getting the 
obstacle removed. It was my job to see the next obstacle before 
the movers reached it, to chase all over town, to telephone Boston, 
anything at all to get permission ahead of the movers. It took 
endless time, but everyone was kindness itself and gave permission 
even at cost and sacrifice. | 

But when we reached the front of the Congregational Church, 
it seemed as if we were stopped! At that time Centre Street was 
ten feet narrower there than it is today. A row of large trees 
blocked our way, but the movers knew what to do. They secured 
a chain or rope to the base of the big trees up the slope in front 
of the Congregational Church, and fastened the other end high 
in the obstructing trees, just opposite the eaves of our Church. 
A large group of men pulling on the rope bent back the trees at 
that spot sufficiently for our building to slide through. Finally 
the Church reached its destination—and without mishap! 

During the time that the Church was on its journey from 
Pelham Street to Centre Street, І came into contact with an active 
young man who was one of the staff of movers. I noticed his 
alertness and his quick insight into each problem, his ability to 
perceive the obstacle, and his ready intelligence in finding the 
remedy. His name was L. Lee Street! It was with great joy that, 
years later, I found he had come to Newton Centre to live, and 
was a member of our congregation. Before long he was elected 
a member of the Vestry. For years now he has been chairman of 
the Every Member Canvass Committee, performing a tremen- 
dous task as a labor of love. He has been as alert in seeing difficul- 
ties and in removing them as he was in getting our little Church 
through its obstacles. And of course—what else could we do with 
him but make him our Parish Treasurer when the need arose? 
You may be sure that, whenever this Church is in difficulties, he 
will be one of the first to see the obstruction and to find the way 
out. 

One more word about placing the Church in its new location. 
The foundation was made ten feet longer than the Church build- 
ing. The front wall was separated from the Church and moved 
forward, and another bay was added to the length of the build- 
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ing, giving us a substantial addition in seating capacity, which 
we needed. | 

Mrs. |. E. Harlow contributed the shade trees for the new 
lot and also provided the Murphy family with new trees. At the 
time of the hurricane of September, 1938, the expert from the 
city forestry department who came to examine the tree on Homer 
Street, near the front windows of the Parish House, pronounced 
it a particularly fine and rather rare specimen of elm. He said 
that ofthand he could not think of another in Newton, and urged 
us to do all in our power to save it. It is still braced to protect 
it from the damage it suffered in the hurricane. It differs from 
most elms in keeping its leaves through a much longer season. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 5 


The Tenth Anniversary (1889-1899) 


HE year 1899 brought us to the tenth anniversary of the 

Parish. It opened with an event that was to have great 
significance. At the Annual Meeting, January 9, 1899, Charles 
B. Moore was elected Treasurer, and served the Parish in that 
capacity until his death, also strangely enough, on January 9, 
exactly forty-three years later. But Mr. Moore and what he 
meant to Trinity Parish will appear in another chapter. 

In June came the anniversary celebration. On June 2 a Parish 
supper was held, with addresses by the Reverend Carleton P. 
Mills, who conducted the first service, the Reverend Samuel G. 
Babcock and the Reverend Max L. Kellner, both of whom had 
held services for the Parish in the early days. On the Sunday 
before, May 28, a tenth-anniversary service, with an historical 
sermon, took place. In that sermon are several passages that 
may be of interest: 

“In looking over the records of the Parish for ten years, І 
find that we have raised for all purposes in that time nearly 
$36,000. Of this amount, we have given away for purposes out- 
side the village and Parish about $2000, or about 6 per cent of 
our total income; but in the last six years, the years when we have 
had our own Church and become a Parish, the percentage has 
been 9 per cent. We have $17,000 worth of property. In the 
ten. years 71 persons have been baptized; 74 confirmed; there 
have been 11 marriages and 31 burials.” 

Again: “This is supposed to be a community of quite stable 
population, and yet the number of people who have moved away 
in the ten years is remarkable. In my first report to the Bishop 
I made a return of 11 families. That was the strength of the 
Parish in 1891; in 1893 nearly half the people who were at the 
first meeting and first service had moved away. My second report 
to the Bishop shows 35 families. Since І came here in 1891, 56 
families have moved away, besides a larger number of individuals. 
So that in the last ten years almost as many families have moved 
away as are now connected with the Parish; and in the last seven 
years, for every two families who have moved in, one has moved 


away. 
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Another quotation: “І have been impressed by another thing 
in looking over the records of the Parish; that is, how small a 
part death has played in our history. While there have been 31 
burials, but three a year, a great many of those persons were not 
closely connected with the Parish. Of the small group of adult 
persons whom І found here eight years ago not one has died. 
Before I came, one or two of those who were instrumental in 
beginning the work had fallen asleep; of the younger persons, 
we have lost one or two; but of the active, responsible adults, not 
one.” 

Finally: “Since this is a day of felicitations, we may as well 
tell all that we find in the records. On two different occasions the 
Bishop of the Diocese has commended this Parish in his annual 
address to the Diocesan Convention. Last year (1898) he said, 
“Trinity Church, Newton Centre, has seized a fine opportunity 
in the purchase of a corner lot on a broad thoroughfare where 
their present Church will soon be moved. ‘This is an exceptional 
instance of a Parish that, having built on a side street for 
economy's sake, has had the courage and perseverance to move 
out to a larger work.” At the last Convention, held three weeks 
ago, Bishop Lawrence, in speaking of the material develop- 
ment of the fabric of the Church in this Diocese, spoke of our 
Parish as follows: ‘In moving upon its new and spacious lot, 
Trinity Parish, Newton Centre, has enlarged and improved the 
Church!’ ” 
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СНАРТЕЕ б 


The Early 190058 


N June 14, 1901, the Parish gave me a reception in honor 

of my tenth anniversary as Rector, and the following Janu- 

ary in Bray Hall the Vestry held a reception for the entire Parish. 

In 1902 the highlight of the year was our purchase of a new 

organ; the one we had been using had been given to us by St. 

Mary’s, Newton Lower Falls, and had served our purposes well. 

But the time had come when we needed and were happy to get a 
new one. 

In 1903 Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Ide, who had done splendid 
work for the Parish by singing as volunteers in the choir, were 
unable to keep on, and resolutions of thanks and a piece of silver 
were presented to them on behalf of the Parish. The next year 
Mr. Frank H. Ratcliffe also found it necessary to resign from the 
choir, and similar expressions of gratitude and regret were ex- 
tended. Later in our present Church, Mr. Ratcliffe, to our joy, 
again became a member of the choir. 

In 1906 an estate left to the Parish by Samson and Margaret 
Cook was sold for $1100; to this sum Mr. Louis H. Fitch added 
the necessary amount to pay the entire mortgage, and on Janu- 
ary 20, 1907, the cancelled mortgage was placed on the alms 
bason and presented at the Altar. At a Vestry meeting on Janu- 
ary 25, at the home of James G. White, the mortgage was burned 
on the hearth by the Rector while the Vestry sang the Doxology. 

In this same month of January, 1907, which saw us free of 
debt, the first steps were taken toward the next great need of the 
Parish, a Parish House. At the Annual Meeting Mr. Clarence 
H. Wilkins presented tentative suggestions, plans, and drawings, 
and at a special meeting on February 8 the Parish voted to take 
steps to build a Parish House. A ways and means committee 
made up of five men ( Messrs. Snow, Wilkins, Neal, Dodge, and 
Holt) and five women chosen by the Woman’s Auxiliary (Mmes. 
Ide, Neal, Hall, Tenney, and Bravo) was appointed. In May 
Mr. Chickering, Mrs. Louis H. Fitch’s brother, was selected as 
architect, and in September the plans were tentatively accepted, 
and Mr. Fitch and the Rector chosen as a building committee. 
Then came the work of raising the money for the building we so 
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much needed and wanted. At the Annual Meeting of 1910 Mr. 
Moore reported $1923.83 in the Parish House Fund. On April 
8 of that year the Vestry formally accepted the plans of Chicker- 
ing Y O'Connell for a building to cost approximately $10,000; 
in January, 1911, Messrs. Snow, Fitch, and Casson were ap- 
pointed a committee to let contracts and with the architect to have 
general charge of building operations. By this time the fund had 
grown to $4574.79. On March 19, 1911, the committee was 
authorized to let contracts for a building to cost not over $10,000 
and for heating and plumbing not to exceed $1000. And then we 
found that between city and state building regulations the cost of 
the building we wanted would be raised from $10,000 to $14,000. 
We had $10,000 by this time, and we voted to place a five- 
thousand-dollar mortgage on the land and the building with the 
Newton Savings Bank for three years at 51% per cent, but a 
generous gift of $500 from Miss Mary Frances Drown made it 
possible to take out a mortgage of only $4500. 

On the evening of February 13, 1912, the Parish House was 
opened with appropriate services, followed by a reception and 
tour of inspection. The first Parish House committee was made 
up of Mr. William B. Neal, Chairman, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hallett. The Easter Offering of 1912 was 
used to furnish the Parish House. And so the first unit of our 
present equipment was acquired. 

During the years when getting a suitable Parish House was 
our main concern, we find other items of considerable interest 
in the records of those days. Some are important; some deal with 
dear friends who were faithful and loyal and have been gone 
from us for a long time but whose names we love to recall; some 
are trivial, perhaps, but all add to the picture and flavor of the 
story of our Parish. 

In 1908 we acquired a new carpet for the Church, and the 
minutes of the Vestry record that of the old carpet “the part in 
the Chancel was given to the Rector, the rest to the Woman's 
Auxiliary!” 

In 1909 we find that the Parish received a fine and generous 
gift from our good friend, Charles Ryall, then and now the genial 
Sexton of the First Church. He presented our Parish with a 
receipted bill for his care of our trees and shrubs. 

In November, 1909, we read that we were carrying insurance 
as follows: on the Church building, $7500, on the furniture, 
$1500, and on the organ, $2500, a total of $11,500. | 
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In 1910 we kept іп step with the times by having telephones 
installed in the church and in the Sexton’s home. 

In 1911, on January 13, a Vestry Meeting was held at the 
Boston City Club, preceded by an informal dinner in honor of the 
Senior Warden who had just retired from that office, John P. 
Tenney. At that time he held the record in length of service of 
any Warden of the Parish. Another event of that year was the 
inauguration of a robed choir, with the Woman's Auxiliary in 
charge of the making and the maintenance of the vestments. Mr. 
Fitch in that year became our first Assistant Treasurer, to be 
succeeded in a few months by Mr. Wilkins, who held the post for 
many years. One other item states that the Vestry voted to re- 
place the Sexton's lost watch; that must have been the first and 
last time that Mr. Edwards ever lost anything! 

In 1911 the Men's Club did a great service for the Parish. 
In that year we began the Every Member Canvass which has 
been held every year ever since with notable success. The Men's 
Club oftered to conduct the canvass that first year and did so for 
many years thereafter. Most of us, perhaps, have seen the picture 
taken by Mr. Wilkins of a group of men starting out on a later can- 
vass, with our present Church, not yet completed, as a background. 

Within a few months of each other two of the most valued 
and devoted members of the Parish went from us. On October 
6, 1911, occurred the death of William Byers, and on March 30, 
1912, that of our oldest Vestryman, who had been a member of 
the Vestry from the beginning, James Watson Hill. 

In June, 1914, the Parish celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
загу with a dinner and reception. І have among my treasures а 
box full of letters received on that occasion, and І have been 
reading them over. They are beautiful letters, all of them, but 
the опе І want to mention here is a most gracious letter, written 
in the finest copperplate hand, from my dear friend, the late 
Reverend Daniel J. Wholey, for many years Rector of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart here in Newton Centre. In the days of the 
old hall, he an І used to robe together; then he would go to one 
hall to say Mass, while І waited until the time for our service to 
begin in the other hall. There was a thin partition, and І could 
hear every word of the Mass. І told Father Wholey about it 
one day; he put his hand on my shoulder and said, “Sure, it won't 
hurt you a bit!” And twenty-three years later came this treasured 
letter, together with many others, that proved how many friends 
Trinity Parish had made in twenty-five years. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 7 


The White Church 


E NOW had our land, so much needed and thankfully 

acquired, on the main street; we had our Parish House, a 
hive of activity nearly every hour of the week; and now our 
thoughts turned to the greatest step of all, a new Church building, 
a beautiful “white dream.” 

In the autumn of 1913 we started to build one bay of this 
beautiful Church, the front bay. We were to combine it with the 
little old wooden Church; that 18, build the stone Church by 
instalments, one bay at a time, as we could aftord it. We could 
not possibly aftord to build it all at once. The plans for the 
Church had been drawn, after much careful study, by the architect 
of the Parish House, Mr. George W. Chickering, of Boston. A 
small model was made by Mr. John Evans. 

We were busy raising the money necessary to build that first 
bay, about $15,000, when I received an extraordinary proposi- 
tion from a friend. I wrote a pastoral letter to the people about 
it, and I shall now quote several paragraphs from that pastoral 
letter, dated Christmas Eve, 1913: 

“А few weeks ago a generous friend of the’ Parish asked me 
how much money had been promised for the proposed section 
of the new Church, and I said the amount was about $10,500. 
I was asked to ascertain the cost of the entire building, built 
altogether instead of in sections. This was found to be about 
$40,000 to $45,000 (estimated) ; but to build it in Indiana lime- 
stone, to give us the best and most enduring material for the 
white church we have been dreaming of so long, it would cost 
about $50,000 (estimated). 

“This generous benefactor then astonished me by saying, ‘If 
the Parish will raise $5000 more, making $15,500 in all, I will 
give $9500, which will bring the total to $25,000, or half the 
sum needed for the whole limestone Church. And in addition I 
will lend the Parish $25,000 more for twenty years without 
interest, to be secured by a mortgage on the Church. This will 
make the necessary $50,000, for I want you, the Rector, to have 
your white church at once.’ 

“Words failed me then, and have since, to express the appre- 
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ciation of the Parish and my own for so great а benefaction. 
This kind friend has already taken the necessary legal steps; so 
that these sums are secured to the Parish when it shall have 
complied with the conditions. 

“The Vestry with much feeling, unanimity, and enthusiasm 
voted to accept, so far as it could, this great gift and its condi- 
tions. The question arose іп the Vestry as to how we could raise 
$5000 in addition to the $10,500 already subscribed. But one 
Vestryman opened the way by saying, “We need only half as much 
more; I will increase my subscription by one half.’ Another said, 
Ч will double my subscription.’ Every man on the Vestry in- 
creased his subscription. 

“The giver of this great gift earnestly desires to remain un- 
known. I have promised to do my utmost to carry out this wish. 
The members of the Vestry do not know who it is, but they 
promptly agreed to do all they could to discourage questions on 
the subject. I am sure we may count upon the sympatheic со- 
operation of all the members of the Parish in making no inquiries 
about the giver’s name, for it would be-a serious embarrassment 
to our generous benefactor if the secret were not kept. We all 
shall be glad to assist in fulfilling this desire.” 

On December 29, 1913, a special Parish eer voted its 
thankful acceptance of the gift of “John Smith” and its condi- 
tions, and accepted Mr. Chickering’s plans for the new white 
church. This was a rising vote, followed by the singing of the 
Doxology. 

Now that we were to have our “white dream,” whole and 
entire, we labored and studied and thought, night and day, to 
have it as perfect in every detail as was humanly possible. Books 
on Gothic architecture, on church buildings, on windows, lighting, 
and kindred subjects were pored over. Pictures of famous cathe- | 
drals, churches, and chapels were examined carefully. No parish 
was ever more blessed with experts in various lines who put 
themselves and their invaluable knowledge at our disposal. Our 
architect, Mr. Chickering, was in a way a member of our Church 
family, being, as has been said, the brother-in-law of Mr. Fitch, 
who was chairman of the building committee. Ralph Adams 
Cram was our consulting architect. It is almost a miracle that 
our modest suburban Parish should have included in its member- 
ship two such nationally acclaimed artists and experts as Robert 
Casson and John Evans. Mr. Casson was а past master in the 
use of beautiful interior finishing in wood; Mr. Evans was equally 
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able in his handling of stone. A great deal of the interior beauty 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine іп New York 15 the work 
of these two men. One day І happened to meet Ralph Adams 
Cram in that magnificent Cathedral, and he spoke to me with 
natural and just pride of the exquisite choir stalls and of the 
lovely staircase leading up to the pulpit. І said that they were 
indeed very beautiful, and І added, “You know that you had to 
come to my Parish to get them! Mr. Casson and Mr. Evans 
worked together; both are members of my Parish, and you can 
see them sitting in their places every Sunday morning!” Thus 
we had the very same men working to make Trinity Church, 
Newton Centre, a place of beauty that the New York Cathedral 
had engaged for their glorious building. The building committee 
of our Parish, then, was made up of Mr. Fitch, Mr. William H. 
Bundy, Mr. Casson, Mr. Evans, and Mr. William G. Snow, a 
man who was an expert on heating and ventilating. Later on, 
Mr. Allen Hubbard rendered great service to the Parish on 
similar problems of engineering. . 

On October 3, 1914, an estimate of $65,000 was presented to 
the Vestry; this was $15,000 more than had been planned on 
and might have proved a serious stumbling block; but within a 
week an anonymous donor had given $10,000, the building com- 
mittee subscribed several additional thousands, a few others 
contributed $1250, so that nearly all the needed $15,000 was 
raised. 

On May 13, 1915, the corner stone was laid by Bishop Law- 
rence. We have a photograph of that occasion. The printed order 
of service with copies of all the speeches appears in the Parish 
records. It was a memorable day and a glorious moment in the 
history of our beloved Church. Two of the founders were present, 
Mr. J. Edwards Harlow and Mr. Charles C. Barton. 

The program was as follows: Processional, “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name”; Creed and prayers, The Reverend 
Carlton P. Mills, who had conducted the first service of Trinity 
Association in the old hall on June 5, 1889; hymn, “Christ Is 
Made the Sure Foundation”; “A Bit of Parish History,” by 
Isaac F. North, Senior Warden; placing box in corner stone by 
William H. Bundy, Junior Warden and Chairman of Committee 
on Arrangements; reading of contents of box by Louis H. Fitch, 
Vestryman and Chairman of Building Committee; Laying of the 
Corner Stone by Bishop Lawrence, attended and aided by George 
W. Chickering, Architect; the Doxology; address: by Bishop 
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Lawrence; address Бу Bishop Babcock, who had, as а theological 
student, held services for the Association; address by The Rev- 
erend Edward MacArthur Noyes, Pastor of the First Church 
in Newton, representing the Churches of the city; hymn, “Blest 
be the Tie That Binds”; Benediction by Bishop Lawrence; Re- 
cessional, “І Love Thy Kingdom, Lord, the House of Thine 
Abode.” 

One more word belongs to this great day. І was standing close 
by as the corner stone slowly descended. When the stone was 
within two or three inches of the mortar where it would come 
to rest, І quietly slipped an envelope on top of the mortar. The 
next instant the heavy stone sank into the mortar and crushed it 
down as far as it could go. In that envelope was the real name 
of “John Smith,” the great friend and benefactor who made 
possible the early building of the Church. І felt that the name 
` ought to be somewhere in the building. It was an emotion of 
simple gratitude to the person who was moved to enable us to 
build our beautiful Church at that time, so much earlier than we 
had hoped or dreamed. It was an act of praise to God; for it was 
He Who put it into the heart of this disciple of His to give us 
our Church then. 


A List oF CONTENTS OF Box PLACED IN CORNER STONE 


List of founders of the Parish 

Names of building committee, architect, and builder 

Present officers of Parish and organizations 

List of subscribers to the building fund 

A brief history of the Parish 

A copy of original and present Constitution and by-laws 

A copy of the Charter, with names of incorporators 

A copy of The Church Militant, the Diocesan magazine, containing 
account of gifts of “John Smith” which made the new Church possible 

Photographs of the old Church and sketches of the new 

Photographs of Bishop Lawrence, Bishop Babcock, the Reverend Carlton 
P. Mills, Dean Rousmaniere of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Rector 
of the Parish 

Copies of current newspapers 

Current silver coins 

Bishop Lawrence’s 1915 Convention address 


Now that we were to have our dream Church, what was to 
become of the sweet little old wooden Church in which we had 
spent twenty-three happy years? We learned at this time that 
the Newton Centre playground was in need of a building to 
provide showers, lockers, and a place for rainy-day activities for 
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the young people, and we decided to give our old Church to the 
city for this worthy purpose. Our gift saved the people of 
Newton between $4000 and $6000, the cost of a new building, 
and saved us the cost of moving the Church. As a playground 
building, the Church is in daily use in its location on Tyler 
Terrace, and many of us remember what a busy place it was 
during the last war, when 1t served as a Red Cross production 
centre. Not long ago (October, 1942) І passed the building, 
and the janitor took me in to show me around and explain its 
present uses. Іп the course of our conversation he told me that, 
in the last war, as a member of the United States Navy, he was 
stationed for many months at Castletown, Berehaven, County 
Cork, Ireland, the place where І was born, and he described to 
me how the main street looked. 

The old Church was moved over to its present location on the 
playground in June of 1915, and we held services in it there 
until the new Church was completed. In that same month 
occurred the death of Edward J. Payne, our first Senior Warden. 

І well remember the last service we held in that little Church, 
before the furniture and organ went to St. John's Mission, 
Franklin, Massachusetts. І remember vividly, too, the Saturday 
before the new Church was opened. Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. Edwards, 
and І went to the old Church to dismantle it. There was a wooden 
Cross on top of the vestibule. Mr. Edwards got a ladder, sawed 
oft the Cross and brought it down. Then we went into the 
Church, and І went up to the Altar and took down the brass Cross 
and carried it to the door. I turned toward the Altar for one 
last look at the dear little Church; and І said to Mrs. Sullivan 
that no other Church could ever be to me what that simple little 
Church had been for twenty-three years, the first years of my 
ministry. Then our little procession started on the pilgrimage 
from the old Church to the new, І carrying the brass Altar Cross, 
Mrs. Sullivan the two Altar vases, and Mr. Edwards the wooden 
Cross. We walked up the aisle of the new Church, and I placed 
the Cross on the new Altar, where it still stands. And the center 
and sanctuary of our Parish life and worship were transferred 
from the old Church to the new. That same Cross has been before 
the eyes of the congregations of this Parish from the very first 
service in our first Church until now. 

It wasn't long afterward that I confessed to Mrs. Sullivan that 
the little Church had begun to fade; its memories to grow dim; 
things came on so fast here in the white Church that my affections 
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had followed the Cross to its new place, and would abide there 
forever. 

The white Church was opened for worship on Palm Sunday, 
April 16, 1916, two years and a third from the date of the 
pastoral letter sent out on Christmas Eve, 1913. The Church was 
practically finished. We had no Transept then, nor any stained 
glass windows, nor of course the War Memorial at the rear of 
the Church. Practically every bit of the Chancel furnishings was 
a gift and was in its place when the Church was opened. 


GIFTS AND MEMORIALS FOR NEW CHURCH 
APRIL 16, 1916 


Mr. and Mrs. John F. Milner Organ and case 
Mr. Frank H. Ratcliffe in memory of 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Reredos and base to Cross 
Mr. Louis H. Fitch in memory of his father, 

the Reverend W. T. Fitch Pulpit 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Tenney in memory of 

John P. Tenney, her husband Altar 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman George in memory 

of little Reed George Ä Font and cover 
Miss Hopkins and Miss Drown Prayer desk and Bishop’s chaır 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Edwards Harlow Rector’s stall and prayer desk 
Children and grandchildren of James W. 

Hill in his memory Lectern 
Mrs. E. H. Dennison in memory of Edward 

H. Dennison, her husband Panels on left of Altar 


Mrs. Annie L. Burr and Mrs. Zadoc Long 

in memory of William H. Burr and Zadoc 

Long, their husbands Panels on right of Altar 
Mrs. Louis Н. Fitch in memory of her mother Altar rail 
Mrs. William Byers in memory of William 


Byers, her husband Choir screen 
Mr. Isaac F. North Flags 
Mrs. Isaac Е. North Hymn board 
Mrs. Allen Hubbard Hymn board 
Mrs. Mary E. Dudley Book for Bishop’s stall 
Mr. and Mrs. 5. E. Farwell Set of books 
Woman's Auxiliary Choir stalls 
Altar Chapter | Credence Table 
Girls’ Friendly Society Book rest 
Mr. Lincoln Hawkins Altar linens 
Men's Club Panels and sedilia, north wall 
Junior Auxiliary 35 Choir hymnals 
The Reverend George А. Strong Articles in Rector's room 


That was a glorious day; the Church was packed. І was in 
the pulpit and had just finished reading the list of gifts and 
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memorials and was about to come down from the pulpit, when І 
saw Mr. Isaac F. North, our Senior Warden, coming up the 
centre aisle with a document in his hand. He signalled to me to 
remain where І was. He came up the Chancel steps and, turning 
to the congregation, he said that he had received instructions to 
open the envelope in the presence of the congregation and read 
to the people what it contained. It was a statement from “John 
Smith,” our great benefactor, who now held the mortgage. There 
were several statements of a pleasant character (the letter is 
framed and hangs on the wall in the Parish House); then it 
declared that the mortgage for $25,000 was cancelled. Mr. 
North held up the cancelled mortgage note before the congrega- 
tion, and then handed it to me. І took the document and placed 
it on the Altar. We made an attempt to sing the Doxology, but 
we were so swept by emotion that it could scarcely be called 
singing. It was a day and an event never to be forgotten. 

After trying to express our gratitude, І said to the congrega- 
tion that when we placed a mortgage for twenty years on the 
Church, І told myself that І should never see the mortgage paid 
nor the Church consecrated. But now that the mortgage was 
cancelled, this thought had just come to me: we had run $5000 
over and above the money we had in hand in order to finish the 
Church completely and suitably, and we still owed $2500 on the 
Parish House, making a total indebtedness of $7500. 

“It has been my dream,” І said, “to see this Church conse- 
crated, and forever set apart and solemnly dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God and all Holy Offices. Now it is the 16th of April; 
on the first Sunday of next June, а month and a half away, occurs 
my twenty-fifth anniversary. lt would be the fulfillment of a 
cherished dream if this Church could be consecrated on that 
anniversary. That would mean the raising of the remaining $7500 
before that day! But I haven’t the heart to ask you to give more, 
after the generous way in which you have already given toward 
this building. I just leave my dream with you.”’ 

Early the next morning the telephone rang, and I was told that 
Magnolia was calling. It was my dear good friend William H. 
Coolidge, a member of the Congregational Church. He said, “І 
was at your service yesterday morning. How much did you say 
you needed?” I said that we needed $7500 to clear the debt 
and make the Consecration of the Church possible. He answered 
that he would give half, if we could raise the other half by the 
following Sunday, Easter Day. This friend was in no way con- 
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nected with this Parish or the Episcopal Church, and he had 
already given $4000 to the building fund. 

That was Holy Week. І spent the whole week, except Good 
Friday, in office buildings in Boston, raising the money, seeing 
our men, and getting back for evening services. 

On Saturday morning Magnolia called again. “Ноў are you 
getting along?” Mr. Coolidge asked. 

I said I didn’t know; that I had put his wonderful offer before 
everyone І could reach, but І hadn’t asked anyone for anything. 

“Could you make a guess?” he said. 

І said, “І have been doing some estimating in my own mind, 
and, as a guess, 1t looks about $1200 short.” 

He said, “І withdraw the condition. ГЇЇ give the half any- 
how, whether you raise the other half or not.” 

The next day was Easter Day. Just before the 10:45 service 
Mr. Sidney Farwell, a friend of Mr. Coolidge's and a member 
of our Parish, came into the robing room and handed me an 
envelope from Mr. Coolidge. It contained his check for the 
$3750 he had promised and another check for $1250, with a 
note attached saying, “Use this if you need it.” 

Then and there І made up my mind that І would not touch that 
check for $1250, if we never got the desired amount! І put the 
check into my pocket; and when І went into the Church, І put his 
check for $3750 on the Altar and trusted the Lord that the 
congregation would give the other $3750. When the returns for 
that day were all in, we had over $12,000, and we had needed 
only $7500! 

The next morning І went into Mr. Coolidge's office and put 
the check for $1250 down on his desk; he seemed very much 
surprised. 

“Getting money back is a new experience for me,” he said. 

And the new Church, our “white dream,” was consecrated on 
my twenty-fifth anniversary, the first Sunday in June, 1916! It 
was consecrated by Bishop Babcock, as Bishop Lawrence, who 
had planned to come, was unable to because of illness. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 8 
The War Years 


HE next step was to secure what had been accomplished in 

such a marvelous, almost miraculous way. І put before the 
Parish the proposition of transferring the Church property to 
the Trustees of Donations of the Diocese, to hold the property 
in trust for the use of the Parish. The Trustees of Donations 
will accept only property that is free from debt. This step would 
prevent anyone from ever putting a mortgage on the property 
when money was wanted for some purpose or other. There are 
parishes in every Diocese that have been led into some extrava- 
gant building operation by means of mortgages. A debt is often 
a sound investment but only under two conditions. First, that it 
be wisely proportioned to the ability of the parish to pay it; and 
secondly, that whoever leads the parish into debt should stand 
by that parish until the debt is paid. 

The Parish eagerly responded to this suggestion; we all wanted 
to place our beautiful new Church beyond any possible risk. Our 
Parish property, like many other such properties, is in the hands 
of the Trustees of Donations, in trust for our use forever. This 
action was taken at a special Parish Meeting held on June 19, 
1916, 

The next proposition made to the Parish was that of raising 
a small endowment of about $25,000, to be held by the Trustees 
of Donations, the income to be used to maintain in force fire 
insurance policies to replace, according to the same architectural 
design, the Church and Parish House and their contents 1f they - 
should be destroyed. This to be based on five-year appraisals as to 
the cost of total replacement. A Church is usually a total loss, 
and everything in it as well, organ, stained glass, and all. This 
plan would secure for the future what we had done in our genera- 
tion. The income of $25,000 would keep in force ample insurance 
for total replacement. A legacy of $10,000 gave us a wonderful 
start on the endowment, and І believe that the $25,000 goal has 
been reached in 1943, or is almost in sight. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1916, we were, for the first time, able 
to be hosts for a union service of all the Protestant Churches of 
the village; hitherto our Church building had been too small. lt 
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was a great joy to us to share with our good friends and neighbors 
the beauty of our new Church. In this connection, no history of 
our Parish would be complete without a word about the remark- 
able spirit of friendship and co-operation among the neighbor 
Churches, a spirit that has made Newton Centre justly famous. 
For many years union services have been held on Thanksgiving 
Day, on Palm Sunday evening, and, of special significance, a 
service that 15 unforgettably inspiring and heart-warming іп its 
spirit of Christian fellowship, the union Communion Service on 
Good Friday evening. 

We of Trinity Parish have had a particularly close relationship 
with our neighbor across the street, the First Church. What 
borrowings and movings have gone on across Homer Street! 
How often Trinity Parish suppers have been served from First 
Church tables and the Congregationalists eaten their dinners 
from Episcopal china! “The Sextons of the two Churches have 
been the best of friends, always willing to lend each other a help- 
ing hand. On one occasion the First Church was having a special 
celebration. It began with a dinner; the number to be served was 
too large to sit down together in their own Parish Hall, so a large 
group ate in our Parish House and then joined the others after 
dinner for the events of the evening. The next day a good Con- 
gregational friend of mine met me on the street and said, “І 
suppose you will take great satisfaction in reporting to your 
Bishop that a large group of Congregationalists went over to the 
Episcopal Church last night!” 

Soon after we had our new Church, two services were inaugu- 
rated which were held for many years. One was the Watch Night 
service оп New Year’s Eve, when we “saw the New Year in” 
together on our knees in prayer. The other was the Festival of 
Lights, on the Sunday after the Epiphany. We have had so many 
of the Candle-lighting Services that they are familiar to us, but 
we can still remember what a profound impression that first serv- 
ice made. There is something dramatic and unforgettable in the 
darkened Church and the gradual spreading of the light, as each 
one recelves and gives it. And the struggle to keep that little 
flame alive through the dark and windy cold made a deep impres- 
sion too. After we held that service for the first time, inquiries 
came from many parts of the country as to just how we had con- 
ducted it, and requests for the story that was told in connection 
with it, the story of bringing the sacred flame from the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem to the Cathedral at Florence. 
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“See how far that candle casts its beam; so far does a good deed 
shine in this naughty world.” How many times we have recited 
those words together! 

About this time our first stained-glass window was given to 
us by Mrs. Kittredge, in memory of her sister. It is the lovely 
window over the Altar, designed and executed by Mr. Roberts, 
who is also the designer of the beautiful Fitch memorial windows 
in the Transept. 

While all this had been happening in our Parish life, the world 
had gone to war, and in 1917, on Good Friday, the United States 
entered the conflict. Our Parish House was the workroom of 
the Newton South Allies’ Relief Association from 1915 to the 
end of the war. A tablet given by this organization hangs in the 
entrance hall of the Parish House. It reads as follows: “The 
Newton South Allies’ Relief Association carried on relief work 
in this Parish House for three and one-half years of the World 
War. In grateful acknowledgement to Trinity Parish for the use 
of these rooms, this tablet has been placed here by the Associa- 
tion. 1915-1919.” 

All through the war years we had stimulating and inspiring 
Sunday evening services, with notable speakers, both ministers 
and laymen, among whom was the then Governor of Massachu- 
setts, later President Calvin Coolidge. 

In 1918 the Bishop asked for a great Church War Fund. Our 
quota was between $800 and $900; we subscribed $1910! Mr. 
John Evans, our expert in stone, a member of the building 
committee, donated a one-thousand-dollar Liberty Bond to the 
endowment fund. The flags of several of our Allies were given 
to the Church and were for some time in the Chancel. The British 
flag was given by Mrs. G. Duthie-Strachan, the French by Mr. 
and Mrs. James Liddell, whose son James received the Croix de 
Guerre from France for service with the American Ambulance 
Corps. | 

We had a memorial service for the six Trinity Parish boys 
who gave their lives in the war. And on Sunday, November 2, 
1919, we dedicated the War Memorial and Honor Roll that 
occupies the rear of the Church. It was designed by Mr. Casson. 
An article from a Boston newspaper describes the event as 
follows: 

“Former Chaplain Lyman Rollins of the 10186 Infantry spoke 
in Trinity Church, Newton Centre, Sunday evening at the dedica- 
tion of a beautiful Memorial to six men of the Parish who lost 
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their lives in the war, combined with an Honor Roll containing 
the names of forty-nine other men who were in the service. 

“The Memorial and Honor Roll covers the entire rear wall of 
the Church. It is rich paneling, in carved oak, ending in deep-set 
sedilia at the bottom. The central member, the Memorial proper, 
represents two kneeling angels in gold and rich color and in deep 
relief, laying palms of victory upon the names of the six ‘golden 
boys.’ The Memorial panel is supported by two heavy buttresses, 
richly carved, surmounted by cresting. | 

“In front of the sedilia are two long prayer desks. At the end 
of the one at the right is a carved figure of General Pershing, in 
full uniform, representing the Army; at the end of the one at the | 
left is a carved figure of Admiral Sims, in uniform, representing 
the Navy. 

“Тһе six men who are commemorated by the Memorial part of 
the design are George Thomas Maxwell, Edward Asa Hooper, 
Leonard Jackson, Alfred Thomas Crane, George Stewart Hug- 
gard, and Edward Augustus Wight. The inscription over the 
Memorial panel is ‘Death for noble ends makes dying sweet.’ 
Over the whole are these words: ‘They went forth at their 
country’s call and glory crowned our youth when the trumpets 
sounded war.’ ” 

Photographs of the Memorial and Honor Roll were requested 
by and furnished to the United States Government Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

In 1921 a portfolio of World War photographs was placed 
in the Parish House. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 9 
Growth апа Enlargement 


Y THE time the end of the war had come, we found it 

necessary to have more room; the Church was not large 
enough to hold the ever-growing congregations. And it was 
decided to build a Transept if it could be managed. We made 
inquiries about an estimated cost, and it was thought that $20,000 
would be sufficient. І went to my dear and good friend John Н. 
Johnson and told him how pressing our need was and the esti- 
mated cost. He said, “ГІІ build it; and I will give you the check 
now!” And in a few moments he handed me a check for $20,000! 
It reads like romance, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Chickering drew the plans, based on the is Chapel 
on the side of the Angel Choir of Lincoln Cathedral. When the 
bids were in, it was found that the cost of building had greatly 
increased, and the lowest bid was almost $40,000. І realized at 
once that we should have to give up the project. І put it before 
the Vestry, and there was unanimous agreement that it was im- 
possible to raise the other $20,000 at that time. 

І went to Mr. Johnson's ofhce the morning after the Vestry 
meeting, and placed his check for $20,000 on his desk. 

He said, “What is that for?” 

І explained that we had discovered that the price would be 
nearer $40,000 than $20,000, and that we should not then be 
able to raise the difference. 

“Then,” said Mr. Johnson at once, “І will do it all! You can 
count on me for $40,000!” 

І could hardly believe my ears, and І could scarcely wait to 
relay the wonderful news to the Vestry and to the Parish! 

The great gift was announced in Church on September 21, 
1919, and the completed Transept was opened March 20, 1921. 
In the meantime, the long room, joining the Transept to the 
Parish House became part of the project, bringing the total cost 
to between $45,000 and $46,000. Twenty-two hundred and fifty 
dollars was donated by an ever-faithful, ever-generous parish- 
ioner; $2627 came from the Easter Offering, and $793 was 
interest; these sums added to Mr. Johnson's $40,000 made the 
exact figure $45,670. 
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At the time of his magnificent gift, Mr. Johnson wished to 
remain an anonymous giver and was referred to as “John Smith, 
2nd.” Later I succeeded in overcoming his reluctance to be 
known, and he at last consented, just to please me and keep me 
quiet, І am sure! He will never know what a joy it is to me that 
he is now known as the donor of our beautiful Transept. 

To anticipate a little: in 1923 the lovely Baptistry was designed 
and executed by Irving and Casson, and the cost of $2500 was 
equally divided among Mr. Johnson, Mr. Louis H. Fitch, and 
Mr. Bruce Wetmore, thus completing the Transept in a most 
beautiful and fitting way. 

In 1919 Dr. Edward MacArthur Noyes celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Pastor of the First Church, and a fine recep- 
tion was held in his honor, largely attended by citizens of all 
denominations. Many of our parishioners were present, and we 
were represented by a vase of twenty-five roses. 

At about this time our organist, Mr. Arthur Phelps, left us to 
become the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was a gifted 
musician and choir master, and we were extremely sorry to lose 
him, but proud that our organist should be called to such an 
exalted post. One of the local papers in commenting on Mr. 
Phelps’s departure, wanted to say that he had been a “great force 
in the position of organist,” but unfortunately a typographical 
error of one small letter changed the “o” in “force” to an “a,” 
and an astonished community read that Mr. Arthur Phelps had 
been a "great farce,” etc. | 
In 1920 came the Church’s Call, to which our Parish con- 
tributed $5026.68, or nearly $300 over our quota. And in this 
year, too, a memorial window for the Transept was given by 
Mr. Louis H. Fitch. Since that time other windows in the 
Transept, all the work of Mr. Roberts and remarkably beautiful, 
have been given in memory of members of the Fitch family, the 
latest in memory of our beloved Mr. Fitch himself, donated by 
his sister. We love to have these Transept windows as a tribute to 
the devotion and generosity of such a family of earnest Christian 
men and women as the Fitches. 

In 1921 Mr. Fitch was elected to the office of Senior Warden 
to succeed Mr. Isaac F. North, who retired late in 1920 because 
of his moving away from Newton Centre. Mr. Claflin became 
chairman of the house committee and Mr. Lesley Kennedy suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wilkins as Assistant Treasurer, an office that Mr. 
: Wilkins had ably and painstakingly filled for a long time. Іп 1923 
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Mr. К. М. Blood became Assistant ‘Treasurer and served in that 
capacity until 1943; the ofhce was abolished after his resignation. 

The year 1921 was a momentous one for me personally in two 
respects, and І think they are intimately enough connected with 
our Parish life to mention them here. Іп January І retired as 
editor of The Church Militant, our Diocesan paper that I had 
started at the request of Bishop Lawrence in 1898. For twenty- 
three years it had been my joy and privilege to work with and for 
the Bishop and the Diocese in this way, and it was with reluctance 
that І gave it up; but the pressure of Parish work made it neces- 
sary. In June l received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
both my college, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
from the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 

In February of 1921 a man came to be connected with our 
Parish life for whom we have all given thanks many, many times, 
our gifted, kindly, helpful, and wise organist and choir master, 
Leland A. Arnold. Under his leadership our choir has not only 
been developed into a body capable of rendering the finest music 
and of leading the congregation in all parts of the service with 
reverence and dignity, but it has developed an esprit de corps and 
a loyalty to the Parish and the Rector that makes Trinity Choir 
a pride and inspiration. But Mr. Arnold's activity has not been 
limited to his work as organist and choir master; he is always 
ready with a helping hand in any phase of Parish work. How 
many times have we heard and said, “Let's ask Mr. Arnold about 
it; he will know!” His friendship has been one of the brightest 
spots of my ministry, and he has helped me in countless ways. 

It was about this time that the Church Service League was 
organized. The Parish Council of the League, at its monthly 
meetings, became the center of discussion and the clearing house 
for all the various organizations of the Parish represented in it. 
It has been led from the start by exceptionally able and devoted 
women, and to meet with the Council was to gain an ever-increas- 
ing admiration and thankfulness for the women of our Parish. 

At the Annual Meeting of 1924, the Treasurer's report con- 
tained a summary of figures for ten years that was considered 
important enough to be included in the minutes of the Vestry: 
“In ten years receipts have increased from $9458.16 to 
$27,985.71. Amount spent for missions and benevolences has 
increased from $1238.33 to $7703.56. Total receipts in ten 
years have been $185,796.02, total for missions and benevolences 
$51,995.34, or 28 per cent. Funds for property purposes only 
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Courtesy Walter І. Dole 


TRINITY CHURCH, NEWTON CENTRE 


have been $139,381.51. Net cost of Church plant including 
buildings and furnishings was $183,097.35 and could not now 
(1924) be duplicated for $300,000. There is 80 per cent insur- 
ance carried on buildings and contents.” In 1928 a sprinkler 
system installed in the Church and Parish House reduced the 
annual cost of insurance policies by $146 and gave us 90 per cent 
coverage instead of 80 per cent. 

In 1924 our good and generous parishioner Mrs. William F. 
Pillsbury donated to the Church the acousticon system that has 
brought comfort and enjoyment to so many who are hard of 
hearing. And here I want to say a word about another activity 
of Mrs. Pillsbury’s, the Hospital Care Fund. Entirely on her 
own initiative and as her own responsibility, Mrs. Pillsbury has 
for years interested a group of her friends (not by any means 
confined to members of our Parish; in fact, the majority are not) 
to contribute to this fund. The sums thus obtained are turned 
over to me to use to help those who need hospital care beyond 
their means. Several hundred dollars a year have been entrusted 
to me in this way, and І сап not find words to say what comfort 
and relief have been brought to a great many people because of 
one noble woman’s thinking and caring about their plight. X-rays, 
dental care, expensive medicines, a nurse for a few days in the 
home, privacy at the hospital, all these things and more this fund 
has supplied. It has been a constant privilege to administer it. 

In December of 1924, upon the death of its owner, Abbie 
Young Burr, the property at 983 Centre Street, now the Rectory, 
was left to Trinity Parish with the stipulation that I should have 
the use of it or the income from it, during my lifetime. Mrs. Burr 
was a fine woman, who for many years had been an invalid, and I 
had spent many pleasant hours with her. [he inheritance came as 
a complete surprise to everyone. When the property was left to us, 
there was twice as much land as at present, but we sold the corner 
lot on Ward Street and Centre, which provided room for two 
houses. With the proceeds of the sale of the land we repaired and 
modernized the house and added the garage, at a total expense of 
approximately $12,000. One item of expense in connection with 
the Burr property is recorded in the minutes of the Vestry: it is 
that of a bill for eight shillings, sixpence paid to a lady in England 
to defray her expenses in going before the United States Consul 
in London to place her signature on a document needed to com- 
plete a clear title to the property! When I resigned as Rector 
and a new Rector came, I was happy to sign over to the Parish 
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my rights іп the Burr property, and to have it occupied as the 
Rectory, thus fulfilling Mrs. Burr’s wish. 

In 1925 a census taken in Newton Centre by the Massachusetts 
Bible Society to determine the affiliations of the members of all 
the Protestant Churches showed that we could claim the largest 
number. Another event of this year was the starting of the 
Summer School of Religious Education at the Andover-Newton 
School, an enterprise shared by all the Protestant Churches of 
the village. 

We had two most welcome gifts at this time: Mr. Lincoln 
Hawkins, donor of so many beautiful pieces of Altar linen and 
silver and other gifts, sent to England for a Verger’s gown and 
presented it to the Parish; and Mrs. Adams D. Claflin gave us 
our Processional Cross. | 

Also in this year 1925 the Highland Glee Club began to hold 
its rehearsals in our Parish House, and the friendly and cordial 
relations between this fine organization of singers and our Parish 
have continued ever since. 

But the great event of 1925 was the acquisition of what was 
the Shute house and is now Trinity House. When Mr. Eben Shute 
died and his home, next door to the Church, was placed on the 
market, we realized that we must own that property. We needed 
the room for our Primary Department of the Church School, but 
even more we needed the protection of owning this property 
adjoining our Church. We quickly raised the necessary $18,000 
and added one more unit to our equipment. Mr. Theodore Е. 
Borst, who had been so generous a donor of planting around 
the Church and Parish House, again made us а gift of the plant- 
ing around Trinity House. 

Five years later, in 1930, one parishioner contributed the neces- 
sary sum to build the Trinity House Chapel, $5000. I went to 
see this faithful and generous person and told my story of how 
much we needed a suitable place of worship for the little children 
whose earliest impressions of the Church were gained in Trinity 
House. The answer was, “How much do you want me to give?” 

І said, “It will cost $5000; and І don't know whom else І can 
approach just now.” 

Without a moment's hesitation came the reply, “Зо you want 
me to give it all; very well, I will!” 

Mr. W. Cornell Appleton contributed his work in drawing the 
plans, and our Chapel for the little ones soon became a reality. 
Gifts of an organ, hangings, kneeling cushions, decorative panels, 
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a Cross, vases, and offertory basons have since been added, and 
fresh flowers for the Altar are contributed each week by some 
child. We wonder now how we ever got along without Trinity 
House. The delightful and profitable fairs that have been held 
there now promise to become annual occasions that we look for- 
ward to each autumn. 

In 1926 came my thirty-fifth anniversary as Rector, and the 
Parish observed it by having a special service with flowers on 
the Altar in memory of my mother. A letter sent out by the 
Vestry urged attendance at the service and suggested that people 
leave their visiting cards in the vestibule. That was a wonderful 
idea on somebody's part, for reading over the names on those 
cards was a memorable experience. 

In 1927 Mary Frances Drown left us a legacy of $10,000 that 
has been mentioned before. It was given to our endowment fund 
in the hands of the Trustees of Donations, as was a later legacy 
of $2000 from Elizabeth A. Tenney, widow of our former Senior 
Warden, John P. Tenney. In 1930 a new indenture with the 
Trustees of Donations included all the buildings owned by the 
Parish; this added Trinity House and the Burr house to the 
Church itself and the Parish House. By the terms of this inden- 
ture, when the endowment fund reaches the sum of $25,000, the 
interest, as we have said, can be used. Perhaps it 1s well for us 
to remember under what conditions this 15 true; there are three: 
first, adequate insurance must be carried; secondly, the buildings 
must be in proper repair; and thirdly, the Church must be open, 
with all pews free, every day from eight to five. 

In September of 1927 two young women became associated 
with our Parish and remained with us until June of 1942; they 
were Lola A. White, our Director of Religious Education, and 
Alice L. Hanscom, the Rector’s secretary. Two finer, more loyal, | 
more helpful, and willing women it would be impossible for any 
Rector to find, and I want to pay tribute to them here, and to say 
how thankful I am for the fifteen years of devoted service on the 
part of each of them. 

In 1928 the Parish had grown to such an extent that the Vestry 
thought the time had come to have an assistant minister. The 
Reverend Howard B. Lewis came to Trinity in 1928 and stayed 
until 1930. He was succeeded by the Reverend Robert Y. 
Condit, who was with us for a year. Having this assistance, 
particularly in making Parish calls, relieved me from the increas- 
ing pressure of work. 
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In 1929 the Parish received а wonderful gift in the donation of 
a bed at the Newton Hospital by Mrs. Garret Schenck. The need 
for such a bed had been increasingly great, and when the Newton 
Hospital sent out a circular letter describing the advantages and 
costs of one, an appeal was printed in one of our leaflets. The 
cost, the hospital said, would be $6000. One day, soon after the 
appearance of the article in our leaflet, І went to call on Mrs. 
Schenck at her home in Weston. She saw me coming up the walk, 
opened the door for me herself, and said as soon as І was inside 
the hall, “ГІІ give you your bed!” I was almost speechless, the 
more so because not long before, this same fine woman and her 
husband had endowed two rooms in the new hospital building 
when I, as a trustee of that institution, had approached them 
about a donation. I left Mrs. Schenck’s house overjoyed; we were 
to have our bed at the hospital, with fifty-two weeks of free care 
a year for the many in our Parish who would need it so much. 
But when I saw the treasurer of the hospital, I found out that to 
endow a bed is quite a different matter from getting the hospital’s 
guarantee of fifty-two weeks’ care a year. In going over their 
records, they had found that most endowed beds had been used 
only about twenty weeks, only one as many as thirty, and the 
figure of $6000 was based on these facts. То promise us a full 
fifty-two weeks’ service each year, which was what we wanted and 
needed, the hospital would have to have not $6000 but $10,000. 
Back I went to Mrs. Schenck, sad and crestfallen, and what did 
she do? Being Mrs. Schenck, she tore up her check for $6000, 
sat down at her desk and made out one for $10,000! I couldn’t 
speak. Fortunately I didn’t have to speak while she made out 
the check. She seemed more concerned about my agitation than 
about the fact that the cost was so much more than either of us 
had imagined. What untold good that bed has done since she 
established the endowment! ‘This good, generous, Christian 
woman passed long ago to her crowning. I have no doubt that 
she was received into her heavenly home to the melody of, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. Forasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these My children, 
ye did it unto Me.” 

The next year or two brought sorrow after sorrow to our 
hearts in the deaths of many of the most active and loyal members 
of the Parish, most of them Vestrymen. On the very day of the 
Annual Meeting in January, 1929, occurred the death of Clarence 
H. Wilkins, and we met together, mourning the loss of one who 
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had given unstintingly of his time, his abilities, and his loving 
interest, over a period of years. А great many of the photographs 
of both our Churches we owe to Mr. Wilkins. He did a splendid 
piece of work as Assistant Treasurer and in preparing lists and 
maps for the every member canvass. Close on the heels of this 
tragedy came another in the death of John F. Milner, donor with 
his wife of our fine organ, a man in the prime of life, whom it 
seemed we could not possibly spare. William B. Neal was the next 
to leave us, after a long career as Vestryman and chairman of the 
house committee; both he and Mrs. Neal were particularly inter- 
ested in the building of the Parish House, and worked unceas- 
ingly, both during the building and afterward. The year 1930 
brought us three more bitter blows in the loss of William G. 
Snow, Frank H. Ratclifte, and Allen Hubbard, all invaluable men 
in service and loyalty to the Parish and to the Rector. The old 
order had begun to change. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 10 


The Nineteen-Thirties 


HANGES were taking place too in the administration of 

our Diocese. In 1927 our beloved Bishop Lawrence had 
retired and been succeeded by Charles Lewis Slattery, whose 
untimely death in 1930 brought us a deep sense of loss in a career 
cut short. At the Diocesan Convention of May, 1930, it was my 
great honor and privilege to nominate Henry Knox Sherrill, then 
Rector of Trinity, Boston, as Bishop of Massachusetts. It was a 
remarkable fact that no other nominations were made, and he 
was unanimously elected to an office that he has filled with a zeal, 
an ability, and an unfailing kindliness and charm that have won 
our deepest esteem and affection. The relationship between him 
and Bishop Lawrence was an ideal one. We can read it in the 
text, but even more between the lines, of the perfect little gem of 
a book that Bishop Sherrill has written with such understanding 
and tenderness about the life of Bishop Lawrence after his retire- 
ment. How blessed we of Massachusetts have been in the men 
who have been our Bishops! 

In 1931 came my fortieth anniversary as Rector, and on the 
anniversary Sunday, to our great joy, both Bishop Lawrence and 
Bishop Sherrill were present. On the afternoon before that first 
Sunday in June the Parish held a reception for Mrs. Sullivan and 
me in the Woman's Club. It was a marvelous occasion; everyone 
in the Parish must have worked to make the hall look so beautiful 
and all the arrangements so perfect. The stream of people who 
passed down the line was overwhelming, almost unbelievable, 
people not only of our Parish, but from the whole community. On 
that day the Parish presented me with a handsome Prayer Book, 
with my name and the dates inscribed in gold on the cover, a 
Prayer Book that is one of my dearest possessions. Whenever І 
use it, І can see Mr. Fitch as he came down the line at the recep- 
tion and handed it to me, with the greetings of the Parish; he was 
Senior Warden at the time. 

1931 was a year of happiness because of the fortieth anniver- 
sary and all it meant, but it brought us two crushing sorrows in 
the deaths of John C. deMille, our universally beloved Junior 
Warden, and of Robert Casson, our oldest Vestryman. We have 
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our well-designed, convenient, and most necessary Sacristy as a 
memorial to John deMille, given by his family; but there is a 
living memorial to him in the hearts of countless members of the 
Parish whose first impression of Trinity Parish was the cordial 
and inimitable welcome he gave them as they entered the Church; 
his spirit is still a part of our Church life. The exquisite angel 
heads on the organ case are Mrs. Casson's memorial to her hus- 
band, but we shall not forget that the whole interior of our 
Church is a memorial to him and to his great artistry and love 
of perfection. 

At the Annual Meeting of 1932 Louis H. Fitch retired as 
Senior Warden; he had held that position (in addition to an 
earlier two-year term) since 1921, the longest term of any Senior 
Warden in our history up to that time; he was succeeded by our 
present Senior Warden, W. Cornell Appleton, who now holds the 
record for continuous length of service. What an unselfish, quiet, 
devoted service it has been, with what firm loyalties and kindly 
judgments, you all know as well as І. It is a source of great satis- 
faction to me that the cover design of this history is his work, 
done with a skill and an ingenuity you can see for yourselves. 

In 1933 we lost Adams D. Claflin, Vestryman and chairman of 
the house committee, a post to which Mr. Appleton succeeded. 
Mr. Claflin was an expert and ardent photographer, and, in addi- 
tion to his other services to the Parish, we owe to him a good 
many fine pictures of the Church, particularly interiors. 

In 1935 Samuel B. Paul retired as Parish Clerk, after serving 
for twenty-five years. He had also been, for a time, Superintend- 
ent of the Church School, a position he, as Principal of the Mason 
School, was admirably equipped to fill. He was succeeded as 
Parish Clerk by Joseph B. Jamieson, who in turn surrendered the 
position in 1941 to George W. Pratt, the present Clerk. 

In 1936 we acquired the nine blue south windows, each one a 
memorial, and all put in at once by Mr. Connick. The light from 
the south windows needed to be softened, and these blue windows 
accomplished the result we wished for in a very beautiful way. 
Each person that І approached about giving one of the windows 
was overjoyed to do so, and the nine were promised in a very 
short time. Beginning at the Chancel, the names inscribed on the 
windows are as follows: Bernard Zachary Nelson; Jonathan 
Edwards Harlow and Ella Hodges Harlow; Charles L. Smith; 
Harriet Lee Hammond; Kirkland Saltonstall Nevin; Jane Miller 
Vorck; Garret Schenck and Emma Schenck; George Stewart 
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Huggard, Richard Huggard, and Grace Huggard Davis; Zadoc 
Long, Annie Sprague Burr, and William Horace Burr. І was 
delighted with the beauty of the windows and loved to gaze at 
them and at the reflected color in the Church. What was my joy 
and gratitude when the Parish had Mr. Connick design and install 
the marvelous blue window over the door as a commemorative 
window in my honor. “My” window, as І love to call it, was 
dedicated on December 12, 1937. I could drink in its beauty as 
І conducted the services, and І shall always remember it especially 
as it looked from the Chancel at the early Easter services, when 
the sun was just risen. The latest addition to our stained glass 
was made when Mrs. George Gifford donated the two small 
windows at the rear of the Church, one in memory of her father, 
Frederick Augustus Gilbert, the other in memory of her mother, 
Augusta Todd Gilbert. These are also Mr. Connick’s work. 

In this year, also, the Parish Council undertook to redecorate 
the front room of the Parish House, as a suitable reception room, 
something we needed and lacked. And they did an excellent piece 
of work for which the whole Parish is grateful. 

Several changes were made during these years in the by-laws. 
The Annual Meeting was changed to the third Tuesday in Janu- 
ary and the number of Vestrymen increased by two, to thirteen. 
A little later a new and wise plan was adopted, which called for 
rotation of the Vestry; by this plan only a few Vestrymen are 
elected each year, instead of the whole Vestry. 

The year 1936 marked my forty-fifth anniversary as Rector, 
and again a wonderful reception was held in the Woman’s Club, 
and I was given a handsome and beautifully marked photograph 
album in which to keep my many beloved Trinity Church pictures. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 11 


The Golden Anniversary 


ND now, in our survey of our Parish history, we have reached 
the year 1941, and it is quite beyond me to express what 
that year meant to me. It was my Golden Anniversary as Rector, 
a goal І had dreamed of reaching for a long time. The Parish had 
been making plans, І knew, but June of 1941 surpassed anything 
І had imagined or hoped. It began on Sunday, June first, when 
Bishop Sherrill visited us for Confirmation, and І presented a 
class of exactly fifty persons, and heard a sermon from the Bishop 
that brought tears to my eyes because of all the kind things he 
had to say. Then came the anniversary day itself, Sunday, June 8, 
with a wonderful service, beautiful music, and an unforgettable 
sermon by my dear friend President Herrick of Andover-Newton. 
І have a copy of that sermon which І have read and reread, and 
each time І do so І find myself hoping that a tenth of what he has 
to say may be true! І know he thinks it is anyway ! 

In the afternoon of that day my dear old friends Mr. Barkley, 
our beloved Junior Warden, and Mr. Street, came to call. Mr. 
Barkley was chairman of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. 
The purpose of their call was to give me the annuity that was the 
gift of the Parish and of friends outside the Parish, an over- 
whelming gift, generous beyond words. What had I done to 
deserve such friends and such loyalty! 

Then came the reception at the Woman’s Club, and that com- 
pletely beggars description. As I drove to the clubhouse that 
lovely June evening, I saw the most beautiful and touching sight 
of my life, the children of our Church School marching through 
the square on their way to the reception. They came ahead of the 
grown-ups, and each one shook hands and said some little greet- 
ing and then sang the songs that had been written for them by 
Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Dummer. Finally they presented me with 
the magnificent red and gold Book of Remembrance that was 
their gift. The book contains, exquisitely written, the names of 
the children who gave it and the names of everyone who sub- 
scribed to the annuity. What a revelation of friendship and 
thoughtfulness and generosity is in those names! So many in 
the Parish, so many who had gone out from the Parish, so many 
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who never were іп the Parish at all; it was unbelievable, but it 
was true! “Then came the news that a small group, most of them 
women, had bought the portrait that Miss Marguerite Pearson 
had painted of me in vestments, a remarkably fine piece of work, 
and were presenting it to the Parish as part of the anniversary 
celebration. It was on display on the stage of the Woman’s Club 
on the night of the reception. And the people who came to the 
reception, hundreds of them, of every faith and communion in 
the village, and from other towns and cities! For over two, for 
nearly three, hours the line moved along, and every person in it 
added something to an already overflowing cup of joy. Then the 
messages, the letters, the flowers, from friends, from Churches, 
from organizations, it was all like a wonderful dream! Miss Hill, 
one of the two “women who did it,” sent a vase of golden roses, 
and І wore one of them in my buttonhole at the reception. It was 
a disappointment to her and to me and to the Parish that she 
could not be here. Later on, the Parish Council invited me to a 
luncheon at BraeBurn, where we all had a grand good time, and 
І was given a fine radio that stands on my desk, just at my elbow, 
as I write. Truly it was a Golden Anniversary; it made me happy 
and proud, and very, very humble. It is in that spirit that I am 
reproducing in these pages the letters that came from my two 
dear friends, Bishop Lawrence and Bishop Sherrill. I have been 
asked to have them included in this history, as they were in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Commemorative Leaflet. They put the final 
touch of happiness to fifty happy years. 
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DIOCESAN HOUSE 


1 Joy STREET 


BosTON 


DEAR DR. SULLIVAN: 


With deep gratitude and affection I join with 
your many Trends and parishioners in hearty 
congratulations and good wishes. You have been 
all these years a devoted pastor, an inspiring 
preacher, a strong leader in Diocese and com- 
munity — and a friend to man. 

All who know you have for you respect, 
admiration and affection. I am grateful for all 
your friendship expressed in so many ways 
through the years — as Bishop І send the thanks 
of the family of the Diocese — as an individual 


I send you this word of appreciation and love. 
Faithfully yours, 


HENRY Knox SHERRILL. 


June 5, 1941. 
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1383 BRUSH HILL RoAD 


MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


June 8, 1941. 


Му DEAR FRIEND AND CO-WORKER: 


So you have been Rector of Trinity Church, 
Newton Centre, for fifty years. Any one might 
be that if he lived long enough. Incidentally, 
however, you have led in the creation and growth 
of a great Parish. 

You have won friends galore in the ministry, 
in the press, and in other walks of life. - 

You have been the leading and beloved citizen 
in your happy community. 

You have governed your family with a devo- 
tion, love, and sensitive care which is an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

You have preached the Gospel with an 
eloquence and effectiveness unsurpassed in the 
Diocese. 

You have been the friend and fellow-worker 
of your Bishop, Editor of The Church Militant, 
supporter of the administration of the Diocese, its 
Cathedral and missionary work. 

You have been a loyal, Christian man. 

We hail you with affection. 

Faithfully your Bishop for the larger part of 


fifty years, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 
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СНАРТЕЕ 12 
The End of the Road 


НЕ year 1941 and the early part of 1942 brought sorrows, 

losses, and changes as well as the memorable happiness of 
the Golden Anniversary. It brought to our Parish the passing of 
three of its most faithful members, who had served it, each one, 
for over four decades. The following chapter will be devoted to 
those three, John W. Edwards, Charles B. Moore, and Louis 
H. Fitch. 

On November 6, 1941 (Bishop Sherrill's birthday), the long 
and glorious life of William Lawrence came to a peaceful end, 
and he passed to his Coronation at the age of ninety-one. Many 
words have been written in tribute to that beautiful life and 
character. І want to say here, simply this: he was the best 
and finest man І have ever known and his friendship the greatest 
blessing І have ever had. | | 

In June, 1941, І had reached the climax of ту Rectorship, the 
fiftieth anniversary that had beckoned along the road so long. 
When that was over, fifty years behind us, there was nothing but 
anticlimax for a man over eighty. With sadness and regret, but 
with a sure knowledge of the wisdom of the decision, I wrote a 
letter of resignation to the Wardens, which was accepted by the 
Vestry on January 9, 1942. The Parish, as always, rose up in its 
loyalty and kindness and did everything possible to smooth my 
path. I was made Rector Emeritus, a title I hold above every 
other honor, and granted a generous pension. 

On Easter Day, 1942, I conducted my last service and preached 
my last sermon as Rector of Trinity Church, Newton Centre. 
What thoughts, memories, emotions, were mine that day, I think 
many of you guessed and shared. It was the hardest ordeal of my 
life, but one I would not have been spared. And so, with a 
benediction I could hardly pronounce, ended my Rectorship. But 
that benediction will never end, for through all the years ahead of 
me, in this world and the next, there will always be in my heart 
this prayer, “God bless Trinity Parish.” 
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CHAPTER 13 


John W. Edwards, Charles В. Moore, and 
Louis H. Fitch 


SHALL never forget the day in 1895 that І engaged Mr. 

Edwards to be our Sexton. ІЁ І shut my eyes, І can see him 
now. He was standing on a little knoll opposite Knapp's grocery 
store, on Langley Road, near what is now the railroad bridge. 
We had had several janitors and choremen in the old hall and for 
a year or two in the new little Church, but not one real Sexton, 
and we were looking for one. One glance at John Edwards and 
you knew his type and breed; І knew him at a glance, a Church 
of England man, born and bred. І thought, “Here is the man we 
need.” І went over and spoke to him. І didn't ask him where he 
came from; І knew. І said, “Where have you been lately ?” 

He said, “Canada, working for the Grand Trunk Railway.” 

І told him that we were looking for a Sexton. 

His face lighted up; he was all alert. “I am familiar with. 1t 
all he said. 

The man and the calling had met! And we both knew it. He 
started work as Sexton very soon after that meeting. 

. Before this I had to be at'the Church half an hour at least 
before the time for service to see that everything was in proper 
order, including lights, ventilation, etc. I never had to do it again. 
All that was necessary was to tell Mr. Edwards the type of 
service to be held. He was indefatigable and indispensable in his 
devotion. He loved the Church and its people as we loved him. 
And I am sure that no Rector and Sexton ever worked together in 
closer harmony and deeper affection than did he and I for over 
forty years of almost daily association. 

Bishop Lawrence always greeted Mr. Edwards with a special 
cordiality. The Bishop had often seen his type in his many visits 
to England to fulfil preaching engagements at services of various 
sorts. Mr. Edwards always waited on the Bishop in regard to 
vestments and many other small services, and did it, no doubt, in 
the correct English fashion. The Bishop frequently joked about 
the fact that Mr. Edwards was a “real” Englishman; whereas І 
was only born in Ireland and came here as a child. I once said to 
the Bishop that it was interesting that this Englishman and this 
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Irishman had worked here together for years, in happy company, 
with never a cross word. Quick as a flash the Bishop replied, 
“That is very easily explained; in this case the Irishman is on 
top!” 

Mr. Edwards was a man in a thousand, and we shall never 
cease to be grateful that he lived and worked among us for so 
many years. 

The same thing is true of another faithful servant of our 
Parish, Charles B. Moore of blessed memory. When he became 
Treasurer of the Parish on January 9, 1899, we acquired the 
most perfect and punctilious bookkeeper imaginable. His reports 
might be called works of art. They were clear and instructive, 
beautifully and lovingly prepared. Those that went to the Dio- 
cesan House attracted attention because they were always among 
the first to arrive, because they were easy to understand, and 
because of their neat and beautiful appearance. He loved his 
work and was accurate to the last degree. 

When he left us on that January evening, exactly forty-three 
years from the day he became Treasurer, his fingers were literally 
stained with ink; for he had just completed, with his usual loving 
and painstaking zeal, the laborious task of balancing the books 
for the year. It was the way he would have chosen to go, but his 
passing was a deep sorrow to all who knew him. He was a man 
in love with his work; and he was beloved in his work and for it 
by all who came in contact with him. 

What a feeling of satisfaction and comfort and peace of mind 
we all had in the building period, when large sums of money were 
going through our hands and important papers had to be cared 
for! How often we individually and collectively gave thanks that 
a man so competent, so accurate, so dependable, so expert in work 
of that sort was our Parish Treasurer! Nothing could escape his 
keen mind and watchful care. Once when І handed him an un- 
expected gift, a check for $40,000, І did so with a feeling of 
relief, and of confidence that it was in the very best hands. 

It will be remembered with satisfaction by the people of the 
Parish that both Mr. Edwards and Mr. Moore had tangible 
proof of our esteem and gratitude. On Mr. Edwards’ thirtieth 
anniversary as Sexton, in 1925, he received a purse of $1000 
from the Parish, and five years later, on his thirty-fifth, a gold 
watch and chain from the Vestry. On Mr. Moore’s thirtieth 
anniversary as Treasurer, in 1929, he was presented with a 
suitably inscribed gold watch and chain and a memorial signed 
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by the officers of the Parish. Mr. Moore's family have given the 
Church an exquisitely beautiful chalice and paten in his memory, 
and those who were his fellow-members of the Vestry have pre- 
sented a silver alms bason. A group of parishioners who were 
special friends of Mr. Edwards's have given an oak kneeling 
bench for the Chancel. 

All through these pages a name has constantly appeared, in 
one connection after another, that of Louis H. Fitch. He was 
Vestryman, Junior Warden, Senior Warden, chairman of the 
building committee, Church benefactor, and donor extraordinary. 
For over forty years he served Trinity Parish in every possible 
way. On March 24, 1942, his long and gracious life came to an 
end. We could scarcely believe that we should not see his hand- 
some presence again, nor hear his quiet voice. Trinity Church 
without Mr. Fitch would not be the same. We are happy that, 
in the Church, we are surrounded with so many beautiful things 
that recall him to us, and remind us to give thanks to God for the 
life and works of His faithful servant, Louis H. Fitch. 

Strangely enough these three good friends, devoted to the 
Church and to each other, passed into the next life within the 
short period from September, 1941, the time of Mr. Edwards’s 
death, to March, 1942. United they were in friendship and devo- 
tion, and in death they were not long divided. May they rest in 
peace in the presence of Him Whom in life they followed, 
worshipped, and obeyed. Trinity Parish will never have truer, 
better, more devoted members, than John W. Edwards, Charles 
B. Moore, and Louis H. Fitch. 
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CHAPTER 14 


A Message to the Parish 


CAN not close this little book without a word or two about 

our present Rector, my successor, Frederick M. Morris. For 
a long time before my actual retirement І had thought a great 
deal, and worried a little too, about who would succeed me and 
take over the beloved tasks and responsibilities and traditions. 
I was like the father of a greatly loved daughter, wondering, 
when the time came, whom she would choose for a husband, such 
possibilities of happiness or of misfortune, depending on the 
choice! Then, after my resignation, I began to hear from dif- 
ferent quarters many fine things about Mr. Morris, and at last 
came the news that he had accepted the call to this Parish. My 
first opportunity to hear him came when he preached at Trinity, 
Boston, in the spring of 1942. I came away from that service 
with heart and mind at rest, for here was a man that I was 
confident would carry on and enlarge the work of our Church 
in the way we all wanted. He became our Rector on the first of 
August, 1942. Since that time he and I have had many fine talks, 
and an affectionate relationship has grown between us. In a 
year’s time he has proved to us that he was the right man for 
Trinity Parish. We are indeed fortunate in our second Rector; 
and nobody knows so well as I how fortunate he is in his Parish! 

When I started to write this brief history, I had hoped and 
expected to include a chapter on organizations. The work that has 
been done by the Woman's Auxiliary, the Men's Club, the Altar 
and Flower Chapters, and all the other organizations and com- 
mittees of the Parish would fill a volume in itself. To attend a 
meeting of the Parish Council of the Church Service League is 
to realize the myriad aspects of work and energy and responsi- 
bility and foresight that go into the life of a busy parish. But a 
great deal of material has to be reluctantly discarded in such a 
volume as this, and a great many names of men and women to 
whom our Parish owes much have had to be omitted. This little 
paragraph is all І can offer as a tribute to the men, and perhaps 
especially to the women, who through all the years have given so 
lavishly of their time, their ability, their devotion to the hundreds 
of task and projects that they have successfully carried through. 
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І had hoped also to have а chapter on the Church School, but that, 
too, has had to be laid aside. But to the faithful men and women 
who have taught our children, I want to say that yours is the 
greatest and most important work of all, for you are the guard- 
ians of the future of Trinity Parish, and of the whole Church 
of Christ. 

And now І come to the last paragraph. In writing and reread- 
ing this simple history, I am somewhat appalled by the number 
of times the word “Т” appears. It would have been possible, I 
suppose, to have gotten around it by saying “the Rector,” but it 
would have been awkward, stilted, unnatural. In writing these 
pages, I have constantly had the feeling that I was reminiscing in 
the bosom of the family, and I think that it is in that spirit that 
you would want me to write. You have been my family for fifty 
years, and you still are and always will be. I have baptized you 
and presented you for Confirmation, and married you and buried 
your loved ones; in some cases I have ministered to five genera- 
tions. Trinity Parish and I grew together for half a century, and 
the history of the Parish and my life are not distinct parallel 
lines, but vines that have intertwined and can not be separated. 
Trinity Parish has been, in the realest sense imaginable, my life, 
and how happy and blessed a life I cannot find words to say. As 
I write these last words, with the story of our Parish finished as 
far as І can go, and I lay down my pen, I feel like saying the Nunc 
Dimittis, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 
But no, those are not the words I want to leave with you. Bishop 
Sherrill’s beautiful book, William Lawrence: Later Years of a 
Happy Life, ends with the words inscribed over Bishop Law- 
rence's grave, “Bless the Lord, O My Soul.” And as I think over 
all the glorious days of those fifty golden years, the same words 
come to my mind. They are written in my heart, as they are in 
our Chancel window that you face every time you sit in the pews, 


“Bless the Lord, O My Soul, and Forget not all His Benefits.” 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


July 19, 1943. 
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